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PREFACE. 

THIS  Eftay  was  begun  fome 
Years  ago,  and  intended  to  be 
read  before  a Society  of  which  the 
Author  was  a Prefident.  But  con- 
fcious  that  to  make  a deep  and 
lafting  Impreffion  on  his  Hearers 
both  Brevity  and  Method  were  necef- 
fary,  and  judging  himfelf  inadequate 
to  either,  he  deftfted,  laid  aftde  the 
little  he  had  written,  and  changed 
the  Subjedt  for  another. 

Since  that  Time,  the  fame  Motive, 
which  fir  ft  mitigated  him  to  under- 
take  the  Talk,  have  frequently  re- 
kindled in  his  Mind  a Deftre  to 
accomplifti  it;  and  he  hopes  the 
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Delay  which  has  of  Courfe  increafed 
his  Experience,  has  enabled  him  to 
think  with  fome  Precifton,  and  to 
write  with  fome  Clearnefs  and  Con- 
cifenefs. 

It  is  true,  to  ftem  the  Torrent  of 
Cuftom  fuppofes  an  Affurance  which 
the  World  may  not  readily  commend. 
An  Affurance  which  from  the  known 
Inefficacy  of  the  elaborate  and  po- 
liffied  Treatifesol  Window  and  Cam- 
per, fome  may  call  by  the  harffi 
Name  of  Temerity.  But  however 
bold  the  Author  of  this  Effay  may 
be  judged,  he  dares  to  fay  he  ffiali 
not  be  accounted  licentious.  He  has 
not  oppofed  Cuftom  only  becaufe  it 
is  Cuftom  ; nor  has  he  darkened  the 
Profpedts  of  the  well-inclined  with 
gloomy  Reflexions  on  human  Cala- 
mities. But  if  after  weighing  the 
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Authority  of  Cuftom  in  the  Scales 
of  Reafon  he  has  found  that  fuch 
Cuftom  is  wrongly  and  unfortu- 
nately impofed  on  Mankind,  he 
thinks  the  Votaries  to  Faffiion  can 
make  no  real  Complaint  againft  him 
for  detedting  and  expoffiig  the 
Impolition. 

Prefuming  not  to  dictate  his  Sen- 
timents to  any ; he  only  wiffies  to 
announce  them.  And  that  Polite- 
nefs  which  ffiould  always  prevail  in 
difcuffing  popular  Topics,  he  has 
carefully  endeavoured  not  to  violate. 
This  he  did  the  more  intentionally, 
becaufe  he  thought  it  might  con- 
tribute to  fecure  the  Efficacy  of  his 
Inftrudtions,  and  to  invalidate  the 
Prejudices  of  the  extravagant  and 
thoughtlefs. 
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In  a Word,  intent  on  the  great 
Duties  of  his  Office,  ftudious  to 
improve  thofe  Talents  which  may 
render  him  ufeful  in  Society,  and 
convinced  that  the  Caufe  of  Virtue 
is  clofely  conne&ed  with  the  Ob- 
ject of  his  prefent  Effay,  he  makes  it 
public  with  the  fame  Cheerfulnefs 
that  he  fat  down  to  write  it. 

WALTER  VAUGHAN. 

ROCHESTER, 

Oft,  ii,  1791. 
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THE  Reader  is  requeued  to  make  the  following  Cor 
regions  before  he  begins  to  read  this  little  Effay.  For 
fome  of'them  greatly  affeft  the  Author’s  Senfe  and  Inten- 
tion, and  others  eafily  feen  at  firft  Sight  render  the  Perufal 
tedious  and  difagreeable,  if  not  timely  attended  to. 

As  to  Omilhons  and  Errors  in  Pun&uation,  which 
depend  partly  upon  the  Printer  and  partly  upon  the 
Author,  a few  are  here  pointed  out,  and  the  reft  his  can- 
did Reader  will  fupply  and  pardon  ; well  knowing  the 
Impoflibility  of  a medical  Man’s  regular  Attendance  on 
the  Prefs. 
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Page 

8,  from  the  Top 


Line 

3,  After  Anatomy,  a Mark  of  Admiration  ! 

5,  Inftead  of  eretl,  read  Jicady. 

6,  After  Semblance,  omit  the  Comma  , 

9,  Omit  doubtlefs. 

11,  Omit  now-a-day 

6,  Initead  of  hat,  read  that. 

9,  Inftead  of  Slxiilce,  read  /Ixillcc. 

7,  Inftead  of  lajls  and  is,  read  lajl  and  arc. 

12,  Inftead  of  Solicitudin  eofcm,  read  Soliciludine 
Of  cm. 

15,  Inftead  of fujet,  read  fubjcdl. 

12,  Inftead  of  Lie,  read  Life. 

8,  Inftead  of  agreeable,  read  agreeably. 

Inftead  of  Elbows,  read  Elbow. 

After  them,  put  a Comma  , 

Inftead  oigencrallyma.de,  read  generally  made 

78,  7,  Inftead  of  into,  read  to. 

87,  The  Afteritk  in  this  Page  refers  to  this  Note,  which  was  over- 
looked, viz.  * Hoffmanni  Syficma  Med.  rationalis.  Sc(l.  I.  Prole- 
gomena de  Febrium  Natura  in  Genere.  § VII.  Dr.  Lind  thinks 
the  Patient’s  Life  in  the  greateft  Danger  from  the  hot  Fit 
(Advice  to  Europeans,  App.  p.  313.)-’  but  I am  inclined  to 
believe  Hoffman. 
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6,  Inftead  of  weaknefs  read  weakens,  and  inftead 
of  inebrating  read  inebriating . 

4,  Let  the  following  Words  be  inclofed  be- 
twixt Commas — , when  the  Air  is  dry  , 
12,  Omit  are. 

4,  Inftead  of  uncomfortably  warm,  read  un- 
comfortable. 

4,  Put  an  Afterilk,  and  another  at  the  Bottom 

of  the  Page,  with  this  Note  — * Expoii- 
tion  of  the  Principles  of  Anatomy  and 
Phyfiology,  &c.  Vol.  II.  Note  355,  by 
the  Author. 

5 , After  about,  put  a Comma  inftead  of  a Colon 
II,  After  Smell,  put  a Mark  of  Interrogation  ? 

6,  Let  the  following  Words  be  inclofed  be- 

twixt Commas—  , between  the  Toes  , 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Dcfign  of  the  Whole. 

IT  is  an  Obfervation  eafily  made  every 
Day  that  Man  confiders  thofe  Things 
the  lead  of  all,  which  from  their  Relation 
to  him  he  ought  to  confider  the  mod  ; 
and  that  many  Evds  of  which  he  con- 
ftantly  complains  are  fuch  as  it  is  in  his 
own  Power  eafily  to  avoid.  Thus,  every 
reasonable  Man  mult  be  aware  of  the 
little  Attention  which  is  generally  given 
to  the  Nature  of,  and  Manner  of  putting 

B on. 


his  Clothes,  as  a pofTible  Caufe  of  em- 
bittering and  Shortening  his  Days.  And 
there  are,  without  Doubt,  many  other 
Caufes  of’  Complaint  equally  as  effe&ual, 
though  common  and  unheeded  as  this. 

Far  be  it  fiom  me  to  derogate  from 
thofe  Profeflors  of  the  healing  Art,  whom 
the  Prince  of  Orators  fo  long  fince  likened 
unto  Gods,*  and  whom  the  enlightened 
Part  of  the  World,  in  every  Country, 
even  now  hold  in  the  greatefl  Eflimation. 
I only  fay  that,  as  it  is  the  univerfally 
acknowledged  Duty  of  medical  Men  to 
watch  over  the  public  Health  and  to  avert 
every  poflible  and  probable  Caufe  of 
Difeafe,  it  becomes  them  exclufively  to 
diftinguifh  Things  falutary  from  fuch  as 
are  not,  and  to  enter  into  familiar  Ex- 
planations, as  often  as  there  is  Occafion 
to  convince  Pcrfons  of  the  Impropriety 
and  Danger  of  ill  Habits.  It  is  my  hum- 
ble Opinion,  that  however  grave  and 
important  theoldefl  Phyfician  may  feem. 


* Nulla  Remagis  ad  D cos  acccduut  quam  Saint  cm  Hominibus 
dan  do.  Cicero. 
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he  ought  not  to  be  offended  at  Perfons, 
if  they  do  not  follow  his  Advice,  when  it 
confifts  only  of  a bare  Affertion  of  the 
Inlalubrity  of  Things,  or  of  the  bad  Con- 
fequences  of  a Habit  and  a Defire  or 
Command  to  abandon  it.  For  unlefs  Men 
be  convinced  that  a Thing  is  wrong,  it 
would  certainly  be  fupine  and  foolifh  for 
them  to  avoid  and  condemn  it. 

As  lor  me,  who  have  been*  fomewhat 
inftru£ted  in  the  Principles  of  Medicine, 
with  which  I profefs  to  be  much  de- 
lighted ; and  brought  up  in  Hofpitals,  in 
which  all  acknowledge  the  healing  Art  to 
be  exercifed  with  mod  Simplicity  and 
Succefs;  I fhould  ludge  myfelf  deferving 
little  of  Mankind  and  acting  a very  dif- 
honourable  Part,  if,  convinced  that 
Health  and  Life  are  frequently  facriliced 
to  Drefs  I did  not  publifh  the  Grounds 
of  my  Conviction  to  attract  the  Attention 
of  thofe  for  whofe  Benefit  I profefs  to 
practife.  * -r 


* I confefs,  I feel  the  fame  Motives  as  the  fng.tcious 
Sydenham  may  be  fuppvifed  to  have  felt  from  thefe  Words: 

• — “ qantacunque  fuerint  aliorum  Conamina,  femper  exijlimavi 
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Is  not  the  Advice  of  Nurfes,  and  of 
Patients  to  one  another  often  followed, 
whether  good  or  bad,  for  no  other  evident 
Caufe  than  their  endeavour  to  eftablifh 
it  by  reafoning?  Is  not  this  the  Caufe  that 
Stay-Bands,  fwaddling  Clothes,  Rollers, 
and  fimilar  Things  are  put  about  Children 
almolf  the  Moment  they  begin  to  breathe? 
The  Nurfe  finds  it  irkfome  to  be  con- 
tinually watching  the  tender  Infant ; fhe 
dreads  the  Labour  of  fhifting  its  Clothes 

recommends  thofe  which  are  fo  reffric- 
tive  and  heavy  as  to  reftrain  its  gentle 
Movements,  and  fo  clofe  and  thick  as  to 
create  and  conceal  Uncleanlinefs.  It  is 
natural  that  a Nurfe  fhould  be  lefs  tender 
to  the  Child  of  another  than  of  herfelf: 
and  fuch  is  the  Depravitv  of  many  Nurfes, 
their  infatiable  Third  after  Cordials,  their 
invincible  Obftinacy,  and  their  unpardon- 
able Confidence  and  Boldnels,  that  I am 


as  often  as  (lie  ought,  and  of  Courfe  fhe 


mi  hi  vitcilis  dura  Ujum  frujira  datum  fore,  nifi  et  ipfe  in  hoc 
{studio  vnjatus,  fymhnlur.i  aliquod,  utcumque  cxiguum , in  com- 
mune Medicines  JErarium  contribuerim Pk^fatio. 

convinced 


convinced  Mankind  would  be  really 
benefited  by  their  total  Abolition.  Can 
any  be  fo  tender  a Nurfe  to  a Child  as  its 
Mother,  to  a Hufband  as  his  Wife,  &c.? 

But  Cuflom  muff  be  regarded  : and 
what  one  does  from  Craft  and  Knavery, 
another  may  be  led  to  do  from  Humanity. 
So  much  does  Example  prevail  over 
Precept. 

I never  kney^a  Nurfe  who  adminiflered 
Opium  without  the  Knowledge  and  Direc- 
tion of  a Phyfician,  and  I have  known 
numerous  Inflances  of  their  adminifler- 
ing  it  in  Hofpitals,  (who  had  not  fome 
plaufible  Beafon  to  alledge  as  an  Excufe. 
Even  the  Form  of  reafoning  fafcinafes 
irrefiffably.  I have  more  than  once 
known  the  cogent  Perfua'ions  of  an 
officious  Nurfe  prevail  over  the  exprefs 
Orders  of  a vifiting  Apothecary  : and  I 
am  fure  that  this  is  very  often  the  Cafe 
among  the  common  People,  who  deferve 
and  have  a Sort  of  Claim  to  the  Attention 
of  medical  Men,  as  well  from  the  Supe- 
riority of  their  Number  as  from  their 
Poverty  and  Want  of  Knowledge.  But 
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amongft  Perfons  of  Rank,  Learning,  and 
Ability,  it  may  be  taken  as  granted,  that  1 
Truths  however  fairly  dated,  and  Argu- 
ments however  logically  deduced,  lofe 
much  of  their  Weight  by  being  advanced 
by  Men  out  cf  their  proper  Profelhons. 

So  much  is  it  incumbent  on  Phyficians 
to  dudy  and  inculcate  what  moll  con- 
duces to  Health,  and  that  Conllitution  of 
our  Bodies  which  is  fo  neceilary  to  the  J 
Enjoyment  and  Comforts,  as  well  as  to 
the  Performance  of  the  Duties  of  Life. 

1. 

THE  Defign  of  this  EBay,  to  fpeak  | 
plainly,  is  to  inve  digate  the  Caufes  of 
Drefs,  to  prove  that  the  common  Mode 
of  clothing  not  only  alters  the  natural 
Form  of  our  Bodies,  but  alfo  produces 
Inability,  Difeafe,  and  Death ; and  to 
propole  a Clothing  fuitable  to  every  Age, 
Sex,  Conllitution,  and  Country. 
i My  Reader  will  be  greatly  midaken, 
indeed,  if  he  imagine  that  I am  about  to 
educate  fuch  another  Emilius  and  Sophia, 

for 
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for  each  other,  as  RoufTeau  did.  My 
Bufinefs  is  not  with  Education.  The 
Trumpery  of  the  Milliner,  and  the  Appa- 
ratus of  the  Toilette  are  of  no  Concern  to 
me.  I care  not  how  our  Beaux  and  Belles 
drefs,  provided  they  do  not  thereby  dif- 
qualify  themfelves  for  the  Duties  of 
human  Society.  I proceed,  therefore, 
to  lay  down  certain  Premifes. 


§ 2. 

FIRST,  I think  it  indifputable  that  the 
Form  and  Structure  of  Man,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  Animal,  are  by  Nature 
adapted  to  his  Rank  in  the  Creation. 
And  to  confirm  this  chief  of  my  Pre- 
mifes, I will  confider — the  ere£t  Pofition 
of  Man — the  Magnitude  of  his  Brain,  and 
its  Proportion  to  the  Organs  of  Senfe, 
and — the  Wifdom  of  Almighty  God  as  it 
is  manifefted  in  his  other  Works  and 
declared  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 

A.  Man  is  the  only  Animal  that  walks 
erect  by  Nature.  Mofcati  has  never- 
thelefs  alferted  that  Man  does  not  walk 

ere6t 
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ereft  by  Nature,  but  by  Art.  He  thinks, 
or  would  be  thought  to  think,  that  he 
can  prove  this  Aflertion  by  Anatomy] 
Surely,  it  will  be  exclaimed— <e  Nihil  tarn 
abfurdum  did  poteft  quod  non  aliquis  Philo - 
Jophorum  excogitavcritd — But  to  dcfcend 
into  particulars : Mofcati  has  properly 
enough  defined  that  to  be  the  natu  al 
Pofition  of  every  Animal,  in  which  it  is 
molt  healthy,  Bands  mod  firmly,  and  is 
be  ft  fitted  lor  Motion  of  various  Kinds. 
Let  us  fee  then  by  what  Train  of  Argu- 
ments he  was  led  to  believe,  and  afiert, 
and  fet  about  proving,  that  Man  gains  no 
Advantages  from  being  ere6l,  and  that  his 
moft  natural  Pofition  is  horizontal. 

He  adduces  Inftances  of  Men  who 
walked  upon  their  Hands  and  Feet  ; 
and  that  all  Men  ought  to  walk  fo  too, 
he  infers  from  a Body  being  firmer  which 
is  fupported  by  four  than  by  only  two 
Props. — Now,  admitting  that  there  have 
been  Men  who  walked  on  their  Hands 
and  Feet ; it  does  not  follow  from  thence 

that  a horizontal  Pofition  was  natural  to 
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them.  The  Univerfality  of  a Tiling  is 
not  done  away  by  the  E vidence  of  a few 
• Exceptions.  Befides,  no  Animal,  except 
'Man,  has  two  Hands  and  two  Feet : Apes 
having  four  Hands/"  and  other  Animals 
of  the  Clafs  Mammalia  having  four  Feet. 

Again,  it  is  {hewn,  I think,  that  the 
Arms  were  not  defigned  to  fupport  the 
Body,  by  their  being  fhorter  than  the 
Legs.  It  is  obje&ed  by  this  Philofopher 
of  Milan,  that  the  Length  of  Bones  de- 
pends upon  the  Ufe  made  of  them  ; and 
that  the  Proportion  of  them  is  dellroyed 
by  the  ereft  Pofition.  But  this  Objection 
fo  pompoufly  obtruded,  reds  upon  a mo  ft 
flippery  Foundation : ingenious  it  cer- 
tainly is,  but  it  is  arbitrary  in  the  extreme: 
for  there  is  a remarkable  Difference  be- 
tween the  anterior  and  pofterior  Extre- 
mities  of  molt  Animals  which  conffantly 


* If  the  Reader  will  take  the  Trouble  to  confult  the 
Syftema  Nattira:  of  Linne  enlarged  and  improved  by  Joh. 
Frid.  Gmelin,  and  publilhed  at  Lipfic,  178.S,  by  limanuel 
Beer,  he  will  find  under  the  Clafs  Primates  many  Obferva- 
ticns  to  prove  that  the  or  Apes,  were  never  intended 

to  walk  ereft.  The  Obfervations  are  chiefly  derived  from 
comparing  the  Bones  and  Mulcles. 
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go,  as  it  is  common  to  fay,  on  all  fours . 
For  what  Reafon  then  are  the  Arms  fhorter 
than  the  Legs,  unlefs  it  be  natural  for  them 
to  be  fo  ? How  can  the  Arms  become 
longer  by  beingufed  as  Legs  ! — And  are 
Finders  made  fo  beautiful,  and  endowed 
with  fo  exquifite  a Senfe  of  feeling  for  the 
Purpofe  of  treading  the  Ground  ! It  does 
not  feem  likely  : for  the  Cuticle  is  fo  foon 
thickened  by  Preffure,  as  we  are  taught  by 
the  Hands  of  Black fmiths,  that  the  Nerves 
which  end  in  the  Papillae  of  the  Skin  at  the 
Tips  of  the  Fingers  would  be  fo  fecluded 
by  it  from  tangible  Bodies,  as  to  be  alto- 
gether ulelefs,  or  at  lead  fo  incapacitated 
for  the  nice  Diltinction  of  Oualities  as  to 
deprive  us  of  that  Variety  of  Pleafure  and 
Information  of  which  Touch  is  fo  inex- 
hauftible  a Source.  Where  Nature  in- 
tended that  the  Cuticle  fhould  be  thick 
and  hard,  there  flue  has  made  it  fo  herfelf, 
as  on  the  Soles  of  the  Feet  of  Infants  that 
have  never  walked. 

Another  Affertion  of  Mofcati  is  that 
when  an  Animal  goes  on  four  Legs  it  is 
not  fo  fubjLcl  to  Fatigue,  as  if  it  went  only 
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on  two.  He  fays  that  many  Mufcles  are 
continually  acling  to  preferveour  Bodies 
upright,  to  move  us  from  one  Place  to 
another,  and  to  keep  our  Heads  Ready  ; 
but  that  Animals  going  horizontal,  having 
their  Heads  merely  fixed  to  their  Necks, 
and  moving  alternately  one  anterior  and 
one  pofterior  Extremity,  always,  however, 
retting  on  two,  do  not  incur  Fatigue  of 
the  NJulcles. — Now  this,  plaulible  as  it 
appears  at  firlt  Sight,  will  be  foun  1 upon 
Examination  to  be  more  feducing  than 
folid. 

Circumfcribed  in  my  View,  I will  not 
attempt  to  prove  how  exadly  and  wonder- 
fully the  human  Skeleton  is  formed  for 
Motion  according  to  the  Laws  of  Mathe- 
matics. I wifh,  I could  even  difpenfe 
with  fuch  Terms  as  are  likely  to  be 
thought  difficult  by  the  commoneft  Peo- 
ple t hat  may  read  my  Book.  As  fuch 
Terms,  however,  mufl  be  either exprefled 
or  implied,  I will  u(e  them  as  feldom  as 
poffible  ; and  try  rather  to  convey  my 
Meaning  by  familiar  Examples  than  by 
abltract  Reafoning. 

C 2 
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Whoever  refle&s  that  the  human  Skele- 
ton confifts  more  efpecially  of  long 
cylindrical  Bones,  joined  at  their  Extre- 
mities one  to  another,  retained  over  one 
another  like  Pillars,  and  yet  not  bearing 
perpendicularly  one  upon  another,  will 
lee,  it  is  plain,  without  my  proceeding, 
that  our  Body  is  kept  ereCt  by  the  Inter- 
vention of  particular  Means.  The  mere 
Skeleton  of  a Man  can  never  remain  ere6t 
of  itlelf.  The  Joints  muff  be  conne61ed 
by  Ligaments;  and  Mufcles  and  their 
Appendages  are  necelfary  to  move  and 
determine  the  Degree  and  Manner  of 
their  Movement. 

The  Influence  of  the  Mind  is  conveyed 
by  the  Nerves  into  the  Mufcles ; and 
hence  it  is  that  the  voluntary  Actions  of  the 
Body  are  performed.  The  Bones  could 
not  be  moved  but  for  the  Mufcles.  As 
to  their  Connection  by  Ligaments,  it  alone 
coula  not  preferve  the  Body  erect.  We 
Ihould  be  perpetually  falling,  as  well 
from  the  Mipperinefs  of  the  Cartilages 
which  cover  the  Ends  of  the  Bones  as 
B-om  our  being  incapable  of  quickly 

adapting 
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adapting  the  Line  of  Gravitation  to  the 
cafual  Inclinations  of  the  Body. 

Bodies  always  fall  where  the  Line  of 
Gravitation  or  of  Innixion  tends.  A Man 

SLCCtaj/ 

cannot  hand  upright  andxyecf,  unlefs  the 
Line  of  Gravitation  be  within  the  Bafe 
of  his  Body  ; unlefs  the  Line  of  Gravita- 
tion fall  between  his  Feet,  or  upon  one 
of  his  Feet.  For,  although  we  frequently 
do  hand  upon  the  Heel  or  Toe  of  one 
Foot,  the  Line  of  Gravitation  or  Propen- 
fion  falling  within  the  Bounds  of  the 
Heel  or  Toe  ; yet,  even  the  Action  of  the 
Heart  or  Refpiration  would  incline  us  to 
fall  by  throwing  the  Line  of  Propenfion 
out  of  the  Bafe,  if  the  Mufcles  were  not 
excited  by  the  Will  to  throw  it  as  quickly 
in  again. 

In  a Word,  every  Man  of  common 
Obfervation  muff  know  that  it  is  eafier  to 
Hand  on  one  Foot  than  on  both,  chang- 
ing the  Foot  alternately,  and  confequently 
giving  alternate  A6tion  and  Refl  to  the 
Mufcles.  But  does  not  a Man  Rand  and 
walk  as  firmly  on  two  Legs  as  Animals  on 
four?  I confefs,  I have  always  thought 

fo. 
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io.  “ Frnjlra  fit  per  plura  quod  fieri  potejl 
per  pandora.  If  the  Stability  of  our  Body 
be  the  greater  in  Proportion  as  the  Num- 
ber of  its  Supports  is  the  greater,  it  may 
be  afked,-  why  we  do  not  hand  on  our 
Heads  too  ! Why  fhould  we  walk  on  our 
Hands  and  Feet,  if  our  Feet  alone  are 
fufficient  ? 

How  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  our 
Bodies  is  thrown  forwards  in  walking, 
how  the  hinder  Limb  is  lengthened,  its 
Toe  piefled  againff  the  Ground,  its  Heel 
raifed,  &c.  in  fhort,  how  walking,  run- 
ning, &c.  are  performed,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  defcribe  at  prefent.  But  whoever 
confiders  the  Strength  of  a Man’s  Muf- 
cles,  and  that  he  has  Clavicles,  Buttocks, 
and  Calves  to  his  Legs,  which  no  other 
Animal  has  except  the  Orang-Outang  and 
Apes — which  can  walk  erect  like  Man,* — 
whoever  confiders  how  the  Shoulders  of 
Man  are  kept  at  a Diflance  from  each 
other  by  the  Clavicles,  while  thofe  of 
Brutes  having  no  Clavicles  almoll  touch. 


* Linne’s  Syjlema  Nature,  Edit . Gmelin. 
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will  readily  fee  that  Man  walks  ere£t, 
without  being  more  fatigued  by  it  than 
Brutes  by  going  horizontal. 

As  to  an  eredt  Pofition  being  a Caufe  of 
Difeafe,  I think  it  eafy  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. I am  of  Opinion  that  the  Fostus  in 
Utero  never  changes  its  Pofition,  but  is 
always  as  at  Birth.  And  if  I were  to 
admit  that  its  Head  is  turned  downwards 
and  its  Legs  upwards,  yet  as  Brutes  muff 
alfo  be  in  a firoilar  Pofition,  I cannot 
believe,  like  Mofcati,  that  the  large  Size 
of  the  Head  of  a Foetus  and  the  fmall 
Size  of  its  Legs  depends  upon  it ; and 
much  lefs  can  I believe  that  a Tendency 
to  Giddinefs,  Headache,  Madnefs  and 
Apoplexy  are  owing  to  the  fame  Caufe. 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  and  Aneurifms 
of  it  and  the  large  Veffels  near  it.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Breaft,  Dropfy  of  the  Breaft, 
and  pulmonary  Confumption  are  derived 
by  Mofcati  from  a Change  in  the  Situa- 
tion of  the  Heart ; which,  he  thinks,  is 
caufcd  by  the  erect  Pofition,  becaufe  in  a 
j Foetus  the  Heart  is,  as  it  is  in  Brutes, 
nearly  perpendicular.  — But  this  Argu- 
ment 
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ment  is  of  no  Weight,  fince  the  poflerior 
Surface  of  the  Heart  of  a Foetus  is  flattened 
by  Nature,  as  if  to  prepare  it  for  refting 
upon  the  tendinous  Part  of  the  Dia- 
phragm. Befides,  it  might  be  affirmed, 
\\dth  much  greater  Semblance  of  Truth, 
that  many  other  Differences  between  the 
Foetus  and  Adult  depend  on  accidental 
Caufes,  which  we  are  neverthelefs  convin- 
ced do  depend  on  natural  Caufes,  becaufe 
they  are  obferved  in  four-footed  Animals. 

Hypochondriacifm,  Piles,  Ruptures, 
Varices,  Droply,  and  many  other  Difeafes, 
he  attributes  to  the  Vifcera  of  the  Abdo- 
men prefling  downwards  upon  the  Con- 
tents of  the  Pelvis.  Prolap  [us  Ani  et 

Uteri,  Coflivenefs  and  Abortion,  he  alfo 
afligns  to  the  ereft  Pofltion ; and  fays  that 
the  lafl  is  mod  frequent  in  the  human 
Species  ! — Alas  ! if  Mofcati  had  con- 
fidered  the  Pofltion  of  the  Diaphragm, 
the  Yielding  of  the  Abdominal  Mufcles, 
and  how  by  the  Obliquity  of  the  Dia- 
phragm the  Vifcera  are  forced  forwards 
and  not  downwards — a Subje£!  which  I 
fhall  fpeak  more  fully  of  anon  (§  12. — F.) 
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if  he  had  confidered  the  Courfe  of  the 
Abforbents  and  their  Termination  in  the 
Angles  formed  by  the  fubclavian  and 
jugular  Veins,  he  muft  have  difcovered 
his  Error.  I am  deceived  if  there  be 
not  fomething  in  the  human  Face  which 
proves  that  it  was  intended  to  look  to- 
wards Heaven. 

Prona  dim  fpeclant  Animantia  cat  era  Per  ram 
Os  Homini  fublime  dedit  Ceelumque  lueri 
Juffit  et  ereSlos  ad  Sidera  tollere  Vultus. 

Having  thus,  I hope,  effectually  over- 
turned the  principal  Paradoxes  of  Mofcati, 
refpeCting  the  Pofition  of  Man’s  Body,  I 
come  to  fpeak  of  the  human  Brain  and 
Nerves,  to  fhow  how  by  the  Con li dera- 
tion of  them  the  Fact  alledged  above 
(§  2.)  may  be  corroborated. 

B.  Should  it  be  granted  that  the  inter- 
nal Structure  as  well  as  the  external 
Form  of  Man  are  adapted  by  Nature  to  his 
Rank  in  the  Creation,  will  it  not  be  ex- 
tremely probable  that  Peculiarities  in 
Individuals  are  connected  with  Pecu- 
liarities of  intellectual  Powers,  fomewhat 
like  Caufe  and  EffeCt  ? I profefs,  I think 
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fo : and  though  I have  not  long  fludied, 
as  fome  may  have  done,  the  Science 
and  Pra&ice  of  Phyfiognomy,  and  am 
not  prone  to  recur  in  any  degree  to 
myfterious  Explications,  yet  I have  more 
than  once  gucffed,  and  guelled  fucceff- 
fully,  the  Difpofition  of  a Man  from  a 
flight  Glance  at  his  Features.  I am  in- 
clined to  luppofe  him,  whole  Face  is  like 
that  of  a Dog  or  an  Owl,  to  have  alfo  a 
correfpondent  Difpofition. 

My  Reader  has  probably  not  Time  to 
fpare,  and  I want  both  Ability  and  In- 
clination to  keep  his  Attention  and  good 
Nature  towards  me  alive  by  a long 
DifTertation.  Be  the  Seat  of  the  Soul 
where  it  may  : — I have  chofen  to  inflance 
the  Brain  of  Man  to  prove  by  it  how 
greatly  the  internal  Struflure  of  Animals 
differs,  and  how  much  more  complex  the 
Structure  of  Man  is  than  that  of  any  other 
Animal.  But  to  defcant  on  the  Mag- 
nitude of  the  human  Brain,  its  Proportion 
to  the  Organs  of  Senfe,  and  the  Connec- 
tion between  this  Proportion  and  the 
mental  Powers,  would  be  a Work,  in  this 
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Place,  of  Supererrogation.  It  mull  at 
leaft  be  allowed  that  it  is  for  fome  wife 
Purpofe  that  the  human  Brain  dilfers 
from  that  of  every  other  Animal:  for  if 
Man  were  deligned  lor  no  particular 
End,  he  might  certainly  have  been  formed 
like  Brutes.  In  fhort,  I have  no  Doubt 
but  that  the  internal  Structure  of  Man’s 
Brain,  as  well  as  the  Form  of  his  Face, 
are  fomehow  connebled  with  his  Dif- 
polition. 

The  great  Morgagni,  who  dilfe&ed  the 
Bodies  of  maniacal  Patients,  obferved. 
that  the  medullary  Subltance  of  their 
Brains  was  drier,  harder,  and  firmer  than 
that  of  the  Brains  of  others.  And  Pro- 
felfor  Meckel  has  laid,  in  one  of  the  Berlin 
Memoirs,  that  he  found  the  Brain  not 
only  drier,  but  fpecifically  lighter  in  the 
Bodies  of  infane  Perlons.  It  mud  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  Morgagni  and 
others  fometimes  law  the  Brain  foft  in 
one  Part  and  hard  in  another.  To  me  it 
is  very  likely  that  whenever  the  internal 
Senles  are  difordered,  a proportional 
Diforder  of  the  Brain  alfo  exits;  and  I 
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have  frequently  thought,  and  do  even 
now  think,  that  the  State  of  the  human 
Brain  in  fome  Difeafes  becomes  like  that 
of  certain  Brutes  in  Health. 

But  I would  not  be  thought  to  believe 
that  Senfation  arifes  from  mere  Organiza- 
tion. I do,  indeed,  believe  that  it  can- 
not exift  without  it.  But  my  Opinion  is 
that  the  fame  Organization  often  remains 
after  Death,  and  therefore  that  fomething 
muff  be  fuperadded  to  Organization,  to 
make  it  produce  Senfation  and  Thought. 
What  that  Something  is  nobody  knows  : 
we  call  it  the  vital  Principle  : in  the 
Scriptures  it  is  perhaps  called  the  Breath 
of  Life. 

Now,  let  me  afk  my  Reader,  whether 
he  believes  with  me,  that  there  is  one 
Organization  of  Man  and  another  Or- 
ganization proper  to  every  Race  of 
Animals  ? Whether  he  believes  with  me 
that  every  Man  has  a Peculiarity  of 
Organization  by  which  he  is  more  or  lefs 
fitted  for  Senfation  and  Reflection  P 

C.  For  the  lafl  Proof  (§  2.)  I had  re- 
folvcd  to  confult  the  Bible,  in  which  it  is 

faid 
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faid  that  God  created  Man  after  his  own 
Image.  But  I defift,  becaufe  I cannot 
pretend  to  afpire  to,  and  fupport  as  I 
would,  that  Chara&er  which  gives  Autho- 
rity and  Dignity  to  theological  Tenets. 
Therefore,  if  my  Reader  do  not  agree 
with  me  that  for  the  vifible  Image  of  an 
invifible,  incomprehenfible,  and  incom- 
parable God  a peculiar  and  molt  excellent 
Structure  and  Organization  are  neceffary, 
I openly  acknowledge  that  I fhall  not  be 
difappointed,  if  he  believe  not  one  Argu- 
ment that  I am  about  to  offer. 

§ 3- 

I SHALL  now  endeavour  to  prove  that 
the  Notions  which  we  have  of  the  Pro- 
portions and  Beauty  of  the  human  Body 
are  arbitrary  and  fanciful.  This  is  a 
fecond  Premifs. 

If  it  be  granted  that  every  Man  has 
naturally  a peculiar  Organization,  and  is 
thereby  fufceptible  of  certain  definitive 
Degrees  of  Exertion,  it  follows  that  every 
Alteration  of  Organization  muff  tend  to 

alter 


alter  the  Sufeeptibility — to  increafe  or  to 
dirmbffh  it.  That  Mankind  have  no 
fettled  Rules  for  judging  the  Proportion 
and  Beauty  of  one  another,  I infer  from 
confiderirg  the  following  Fa6ts,  viz. 

A.  That  not  only  the  Individuals  of 
different  Nations  and  of  different  Ages, 
but  alfo  the  Individuals  of  any  one 
Nation  and  of  any  one  Age,  differ  in 
their  Tafles  of  Beauty. 

B.  That  in  all  civilized  Nations  par- 
ticular People  endeavour,  in  fome  Man- 
ner. to  vary  their  Proportions,  let  them  be 
naturally  what  they  may. 

C.  That  the  Painters  and  Statuaries 
moft  verfed  in  the  Art  of  defignmg  agree 
that  the  Excellence  of  a Picture  or  Statue 
is  more  certainly  proved  by  the  Im- 
preffion  it  makes  upon  the  Senfes  than 
by  comparing  its  feveral  Dimenfions. 

D.  That  the  Dimenfions  of  two  Bodies, 
or  of  the  two  Sides  of  one  Body,  are 
never  exactly  fimilar. 

E.  That  Nature  never  united  Parts  fo 
proportioned  one  to  another  as  thofe  which 
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forni  the  * Aflemblage  at  Rhodes  called 
Apollo , or  the  Venus  de  Medicis  : — 

“ Two  faultlefs  Monfters  which  the  World  ne’er  faw.” 

§ 4- 


PREMISES  (§  2.  and  3.)  being  thus 
edablifhed,  I leave  it  for  my  Reader  to 
efiimate  the  Audacity  and  Folly  of  thofe 
who  are  always  intent  on  altering  their 
Shape  and  Appearance  ; as  if  any  Defor- 
mity which  the  Capri cioufnefs  of  the  Age 
gives  Rife  to  were  more  becoming  and 
delightful  than  the  Works  of  our  omnipo- 
tent Creator.  In  the  next  Part  of  my  Effay 
I (hall  undertake  to  prove  that  Clothes, 
which  are  neceffary  to  defend  us  from  the 
Inclemencies  and  Viciflitudes  of  Climate 
and  Seafon,  and  to  hide  thofe  Parts  which 
Delicacy  and  the  Interells  of  Society 
require  to  be  hidden,  by  being  worn 
agreeably  to  the  prefent  Fafhion  in- 
capacitate us  for  our  Duties  as  Members 
of  Society,  create  Diftrefs  and  Difeafe, 
and  are  in  Truth  the  mod  infidious  In- 
druments  of  felf-dedrudion. 
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It  may  be  imagined,  that  what  I fhall 
prefently  pronounce,  is  more  applica- 
ble to  the  fair  Sex.  Nay,  if  I may 
judge  from  the  Converfation  which  I 
have  cafually  had,  I am  expeXed  to 
rant  on  tight  Stays,  and  to  repeat  in 
fhort,  energetic  and  poignant  Language, 
all  the  common-place  Reflexions  which 
have  tranfpired  from  fplenetic  Writers. 
— But  I fhall  purpofely  avoid  fuch  mean 
’Invective.  It  has  always  been  known 
that  Men  and  Women  are  naturally  at- 
tracted by  each  other ; and  it  is  almoft 
certain  that  if  thofe  Women  who  lace 
tightly  from  a Defire  to  pleafe  Men,  had 
found  by  Experience  that  inftead  of 
rendering  themfelves  more  lovely,  they 
were  more  difliked,  they  would  doubt- 
lsls.  have  remained  content  as  Nature 
made  them : fo  that  the  Fault  is  more  in 
Men  than  in  Women. 

Nor  will  I refer  Abufes  ip  Clothing  to 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate:  for  they  are  far 
more  general  among  the  rich,  the  polifhed 
and  the  well-informed ; conflituting  a 
principal  Part  in  the  luxurious  Parade  of 
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Wealth  and  Diftin&ion.  How  often 
have  I been  grieved  that  fuch  Evils 
fhould  be  every  Day  fo  much  praflifed 
by  thofe  whofe  Example  is  likely  to 
betray  thoufands,  and  reduce  them  to 
Poverty  and  Diftrefs  ! 

-■  ■ " Tanta  eft  quaerendi  Cura  Decoris. 

I thought  fome  Years  ago  that  the  moll 
effe&ual  Method  of  preventing  young 
People  from  being  fo  enamoured  of  fine 
Clothes,  would  be  for  their  Parents  to 
inculcate  that  native  Charms  alone  con- 
ftitute  Beauty,  and  that  very  few  are 
handfome  enough  to  wear  plain  Clothes. 
But  though  I am  perfuaded  this  Method 
would  .sow  a be  advantageous,  yet 
recolle&ing  that  in  this  Age  the  Number 
of  old  Women  is  lefs  than  perhaps  in  any 
preceding  one,  I do  not  infill:  on  it 

The  jufily  celebrated  Buffon  fays 
Fafhion  is  rational,  when  it  is  intended 
to  leffen  and  conceal  Defe&s  and  Ble- 
mi Ihes.  But,  if  by  this,  he  would  be 
underfiood  literally,  I do  not  fee  when 
Fafhion  is  not  rational,  in  the  fame  Senfe. 
1 rather  think  he  intended  to  call  this 
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Fafhion  juftifiable.  If  this  Conjecture  be 
admitted,  and  I think,  they  who  read  his 
Hijloire  Naturelle  cannot  but  admit  it, 
it  will  be  fuppofed  that  he  thought 
Reality  fhould  be  no  Part  of  the  Concern 
of  a deformed  Lady  or  Gentleman,  and 
that  thus  he  was  giving  them  a fine  Lelfon 
of  Hypocrily. — Now,  as  they  who  dif- 
guife  their  Perfons  may  juftly  be  fup- 
pofed to  difguife  their  Sentiments,  I will 
try  to  confute  the  Count  de  Buffon  partly 
from  his  own  Words  and  partly  from 
thofe  Premifes  which  I flatter  myfelf  I 
have  already  obtained  my  Reader’s  Af- 
lent  to.  The  Count  fays  that,  taking 
Mankind  in  general,  there  is  a greater 
Number  of  deformed  than  of  well-pro- 
portioned Bodies,  and  a greater  Number 
of  ugly  than  of  pretty  Faces. — Now,  I 
admit  thefe  Aflertions,  not  becaufe  I 
believe  them,  but  becaufe  I cannot  prove 
in  what  the  Proportion  and  Beauty  of  the 
human  Body  confift^  and,  therefore,  I 
deny  that  any  Fafhion  whatever  can  be 
founded  on  Difproportion  and  Uglinefs. . 
For  Fafhion,  in  the  Senfe  that  I have 
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been  ufed  to  underhand  and  employ  the 
Word,  implies  fomething  approved  and 
eftablifhed  by  the  Cuftom  of  many. 
But  Deformities  of  Body  and  Face  are 
feldom  or  never  feen  exactly  alike  ; fo 
that  the  Means  of  concealing  them  can 
never  be  eftablifhed‘  by  the  Cuftom  of 
many  ; every  individual,  on  the  Count 
de  Buffon’s  Principles,  would  clothe 
himfelf  differently  according  to  the  Seat 
and  Complexion  of  his  Deformity  ! 


“ Speftatum  admijjt,  RiJ. um  teneatis  Amici  /” 


What  a motley  Appearance  we  fhould 
make,  if  we  were  all  clothed  rationally , 
according  to  Buffon’s  Opinion  : if  every 
one  of  us  were  to  cover  his  fuppofed 
Defe&s  and  Blemifhes,  and  to  expofe  his 
fuppofed  Beauties  and  Excellencies  ! 
What  Reafon  is  there  in  Difguife  ? 


Let  us,  however,  fuppofe  Fafhions 
dictated  by  the  deformed,  becaufe  the 
greater  Number  of  Mankind  is  deformed. 
Would  it  not  reduce  even  thofe  who  are 
not  deformed  to  the  hard  Lot  of  dreffing 
as  if  they  were  ? I fancy  it  would  : for 
if  thofe  only  wore  great  Coats  whom  little 
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Coats  would  betray,  Mankind  would  be 
didinguifhed  into  two  Claflfes,  in  every 
Town.  The  obvious  Confequence  of 
which  would  be,  as  Beauty  is  more 
eftimable  than  Deformity,  that  they  who 
accudomed  themfelves  to  wear  great 
Coats  would  be  difliked,  and  that  they 
who  once  put  them  on  to  defend  them- 
felves againd  Inclemencies  of  Weather, 
would  now  either  lay  them  totally  afide, 
or  elfe  only  wear  them  on  the  mod 
urging  Occafions,  led  they  fhould  be 
accounted  deformed. 

Men  of  a found  Underdanding  canoften 
tell  the  Emotions  of  the  Soul  by  external 
Signs.  Thefe  Signs  were  formerly  fought 
after  in  the  Features  of  the  Face  : they 
are  now  looked  for  as  much  in  the 
Codlinefs  of  one’s  Apparel.  Alas  ! if  our 
venerable  Ancedors  were  but  raifed  from 
the  Dead  to  fee  their  Poderily  difguifed 
fo  hideoudy  with  Paint,  Powder,  and 
feveral  other  Articles  of  Drefs,  they 
might  be  led  to  afk — • 


I do 
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I do  not  mean  to  fay  that  Fafhions  have 
not  originated  from  the  Blemifhes  of 
Individuals  in  Power.  I know  they  have. 
But  I deny  that  any  Man’s  having  a 
Blemifh  and  ufing  Means  to  hide  it,  is  a 
fufficient  Caufe  for  my  ufing  the  fame 
Means  who  have  not  that  Blemifh. 

The  plain  Truth  is,  that  Refinement 
teaches  Men  to  diflike  every  Thing  natu- 
ral, fits  them  only  to  difguife,  and  dif- 
qualifies  them  for  alfuming  with  a manly 
and  a liberal  Air  that  Character  which 
alone  is  truly  great. 


C H A P. 


Concerning  the  Effects  of  modern  Clothing. 


WHILST  I was  engaged  in  eftablifh- 
ing  on  the  firmed  Foundation  the 
Premiles  fit  for  a pleafant  and  ufeful 
Super ftructure,  fuch  as  I hope  my  Reader 
will  deem  the  prefent  Performance,  I 
endeavoured  with  all  the  Ability  I could, 
not  only  to  deduce  the  Superiority  of 
Man  over  all  other  Animals  from  the 
Excellence  of  his  Senfation,  the  Form  of 
his  Body,  efpecially  his  Limbs,  and  the 
Freedom  of  his  Motion,  but  alfo  the 
Superiority  of  one  Man  over  another,  as 
to  Mind,  from  a fhort  but  argumentative 
Digrefiion  on  the  curious  and  intricate 
Structure  of  his  Brain,  and  the  Changes 
which  it  undergoes  by  Difeafe.  Lafily, 

I fuggefied 
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I fuggefted  fome  Hints  on  the  com- 
parative Phyfiognomy  of  Man  and  Brutes, 
and  profeffed  a Belief  that  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Brain,  the  Operations  of  the 
Mind  and  the  Lineaments  of  the  Face, 
are  naturally  and  infeparably  conne£!ed 
with  one  another.  I now  come  to  fhow 
how  Clothing  may  be  a Caufe  of  Diftrefs, 
Inability,  Difeafe  and  Death. 

In  conducting  this  Part  of  my  Ef- 
say,  there  are  two  Methods  which 
prefent  themfelves,  the  analytical  and 
the  fynthetical : neither  of  which  I can 
ftri6tly  abide  by.  But  I prefer  the  for- 
mer, Firft,  becaufe  it  has  paved  the  Way 
to  fo  many  important  Dilcoveries  in  the 
Philofophy  of  Nature,  and.  Secondly, 
becaufe  by  refolving  Things  into  their 
conftituent  Parts  fo  that  each  Part  may  be 
feparately  examined,  it  feems  the  better 
adapted  to  the  Doftrine  of  Difeafes  in 
which  we  defcend  from  confiderinsr  mor- 

o 

bid  States  in  general,  which  is  Pathology , 
to  the  Confideration  of  morbid  States  in 
particular,  which  is  Nofology . 
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§ 5- 

CLOTHING  may  caufe  Diflrefs,  In- 
ability, Difeafe  and  Death  in  two  Ways, 
more  particularly,  viz, 

1.  When  it  is  fo  fafhioned  and  adapted 
as  to  compenfate  for  fuppofed  Defects,  or 
to  fupply  and  augment  imaginary  Beau- 
ties. 

2.  When  it  is  made  of  improper  Mate- 
rials through  Necefiity,  or  for  the  Sake 
of  Ornament. 

As  for  the  Cullom  of  confining  the 
Limbs  of  Infants  with  Rollers,  and  Things 
of  the  fame  Kind,  it  is  now  growing 
obfolete.  People  have  fome  Time  fince 
found  that  Deformity  and  Lamenefs  are 
induced  by  it,  and  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
fhow  that  Deaths  are  far  lefs  frequent  in 
Infancy  now  than  they  were  formerly. 
What  Motives  there  could  ever  have  been 
for  Mothers  to  lay  a Reftraint  on  the 
Motions  of  their  Infants,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fay.  But  why  Nurfes  are  lond  of  fwathing 

F Infants, 
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Infants,  it  is  eafy  to  fay:  it* is  that  they 
may  be  deterred  from  moving  their 
Limbs  by  feeling  an  Uneafinefs  in  at- 
tempting it.  For  this  Ina&ion  and  Con- 
ltraint  which  limits  the  Supplenefs  of 
their  Articulations,  renders  the  Eye  of  the 
Nurfe  lefs  neceflary,  and  affords  her  an 
Opportunity  of  more  frequently  fatiating 
thofe  brutal  Appetites  which  Nurfes  are 
fo  infamous  for:  Tippling  and  Junketing. 

§ 6. 

I PROCEED  to  confider  each  of  the 
two  Ways  noticed  above,  beginning  as  it 
is  mofl  confonant  to  method  with  the  for- 
mer. If  Clothing  be  fo  made  by  the 
Artifl  and  fo  put  on  by  the  Wearer  as  to 
leffen  or  conceal  fuppofed  Defefts  and 
Blemifhes ; or  to  increafe  or  add  imagi- 
nary Beauties,  it  is  plain  that  the  Obje£l 
of  both  Artifl  and  Wearer  is  either  to  have 
them  fo  fmall  as  to  comprefs,  or  fo  large 
as  by  retaining  a certain  Quantity  of 
Wadding  to  Dll  up  Hollows,  and  thus  to 

render 
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render  the  Proportions  and  Symmetry  of 
(fie  Body  apparently  real  and  natural. 

The  Time  then  is  now  come,  in  which 
I mud;  call  my  Reader’s  Attention  to  the 
Influence  of  too  fmall  and  too  large 
Clothes  on  the  Structure  and  Faculties  of 
the  human  Body.  And  as  not  only  the 
Extremities  but  alfo  the  Trunk  of  the 
Body  may  be  generally  as  well  as  parti- 
ally comprefled,  I fhall  treat  of  them  in 
both  States. 

It  would  be  an  Inquiry  of  the  greateft 
Importance  to  inveftigate  how  far  the 
Drefs,  and  Implements  of  Labourers  in 
the  feveral  Manufactories  are  capable  of 
influencing  them  ; and  how  Soldiers  who 
are  frequently  obliged  to  bear  Arms,  and 
to  carry  great  Burthens,  may  be  enabled  to 
do  fo,  with  the  lead  poflible  Fatigue.  And 
fhould  I ever  find  myfelf  inclined  to  re- 
fume my  Pen  on  this  Subject,  the  prefent 
Eflay  fhall  be  confidered  as  introductory 
to  fuch  an  Inquiry. 
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As  to  Clothes  made  too  fmall, 
the  fupcrior  Extremities,  or  Arms,  are  fubjehi 
to  the  mojt  general  Prejfure  from  the  Sleeves 
of  Gowns  and  Coats,  and  to  the  mojl  partial 
Prejfure  from  the  Hem  of  the  Sleeves  cf  Shifts 
and  Gowns,  Bracelets  and  the  Wrifl- Bands 
of  Shirts,  and  the  elaflic  Band  and  Buckle 
made  to  keep  up  Gloves  : — 

As  to  Clothes  made  too  large, 
the  fuperior  Extremities  are  feldom  encuni - 
bered  with  any. 

THINGS  ought  to  be  thoroughly  known 
before  their  Caufes  are  inquired  after: 
and  I (hall  accordingly  let  Hiftory  always 
precede  Philofophy. 

A.  The  mod  general  Prelfure  to  which 
the  Arms  are  ever  fubjected  by  the  tyran- 
nical Laws  ofDrefs  is  infli&ed  by  the 
Sleeves  of  the  Gowns  of  Women.  Thefe  are 
made  to  extend  almoft,  but  not  entirely, 

down  to  the  Elbow. Men  feldom  or 

never  fuffer  fuch  general  Compreffion  of 

the 
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the  Arms  from  the  Smallnefs  of  the 
Sleeves  of  their  Coats,  becaufe  the  Figure 
j of  their  Arms  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Arms  of  Woman,  owing  to  their  Mufcles 
< being  larger,  and  fwelling  more  in  Action, 
I and  to  the  Interlaces  between  them  not 
being  fo  completely  filled  up  with  Fat. 
I Every  Man  mull  be  fenfible  of  the  Beauty 
I which  a Female  derives  from  the  Round- 
fnefs  and  Smoothnefs  of  her  Limbs,  and 
I the  Softnefs  and  Whitenefs  of  her  Skin. 

I Her  Nates  lofe  their  Rotundity  in 
Proportion  as  they  lofe  their  Fat : and 
Men  complain  of  Pain  andUneafinefs  from 
fitting,  when  the  Fat  is  wafted  from  their 
Glutaei  Mufcles.  In  Holland,  where  many 
Women  labour  as  much  as  Men  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  very  common  to  fee  their  Arms 
like  thofe  of  Men,  with  fwelling  Mufcles, 
and  without  either  Plumpnefs  or  White  - 
mefs.  Do  not  the  Breads  of  Women  fo 
white,  exuberant  and  lovely  by  Nature, 
[become  diguftingly  pendulous,  Olive 
[Coloured  and  flabby  when  they  lofe  their 
iFat  P 
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I wifh,  I could  perfuade  my  fair  Coun- 
try Women  to  bear  with  Patience  that 
Complement  of  Fat  allotted  them  by 
Providence.  For  it  is  certain,  if  they 
defire  to  be  thin  when  they  are  fat,  the 
very  means  of  rendering  themfelves  fo, 
will  inevitably  rob  them  of  that,  which  by 
dillin^uilhins  them  from  Men,  renders 
them  lovely,  Smoothnefs  and  Whitenefs 
of  Skin.  For  Children  who  are  generally 
fat,  are  generally  fair : and  when  they  be- 
come Women,  and  have  made  themfelves 
thin  by  abftaining  from  Meat,  by  voraci 
oufiy  fwallowing  Bread,  and  by  drinking 
Vinegar,  or  Things  foaked  in  it,  they  lofe 
their  Plumpnefs,  their  Skin  falls  into 
Wrinkles,  becomes  dry  and  fcaly,  and 
acquires  an  Olive  Colour. — Butthefeare 
not  all  the  Evils  which  attend  thofe 
Ladies,  who  are  defirous  to  lofe  their  Fat- 
nefs,  and  who  damp  their  Appetite  with 
Bread,  to  prevent  their  eating  a proper 
Quantity  of  Meat:  for  even  their  Mufcles 
grow  fmall  in  confequence  of  this  Regi- 
men,andtheEndsol  their  Bonesbecoming 
proportionably  prominent,  render  their 

Appearance 
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Appearance  altogether  difagreeable,  ghalt- 
ly  and  unnatural.  We  may  be  fure  that 
Nature  does  nothing  without  having  in 
I View  the  bell  and  wifeft  Ends.  The 
j Truth  of  which  I think  is  fhown  by  her 

I giving  fo  much  Fat  to  thofe  whom  we 
Toon  find  labouring  of  morbid  Vijcera,  of 
Confumption  and  Dropfy,  when  they  have 
!vicioufly  freed  themfelves  from  it.  Do  we 
not  every  Day  obferve  Females  become 
Tuddenly  thin  from  the  Pra£tices  which  I 
there  reprobate,  lofing  their  Appetite  or 
[acquiring  unnatural  ones,  labouring  of 
(Irregularities  of  the  mer^ti'ual  Difcharge, 
sand  gradually  finking  into  Confumption, 
iDropfy,  &c?  Lean  Perfons  are  always 
the  more  fenlible  of  Cold  in  Proportion 
Las  they  are  the  more  lean.  How  much 
(more  fenfible  of  Cold  then  muff  they  be 

S^ho  naturally  fat  have  become  lean  P 
The  Arm  of  a Woman  is  by  Nature 
imewhat  taper  from  the  Tip  of  her 
boulder,  becoming  fmaller  downwards 
> her  Wrift ; but  that  of  a Man  is  always, 
r ought  to  be,  largell  a little  below  his 
lbow.  Hence,  it  appears  why  the  Sleeves 
I ' of 
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of  a Woman’s  Gown  may  comprefs  gene- 
rally, and  why  the  Sleeves  of  a Man’s 
Coat  can  only  comprefs  partially.  I have  j 
a Coat  now  in  my  Pofleflion,  made  fo 
fmall  in  the  Sleeves  that  if  I grafp  any 
Thing,  whillt  I wear  it,  I cannot  hold  it 
long;  and  if  I grafp  nothing,  the  Veins  l 
on  the  Backs  of  my  Hands  fwell.  I can- 
not  write  with  it ; for  I cannot  hold  a Pen 
with  proper  Steadinefs  and  Command:' 
nor  can  I lean  for  a few  Minutes  only  on 
my  Defk  without  benumbing  my  Fingers. 
Now,  if  partial  Comprellion  below  the 
Elbow  can  excite  fuch  Inability  and  Pain,: 
what  may  not  the  general  Comprellion  of 
a Woman’s  Sleeves  excite?  The  Com- 
preflion  in  the  Axillce,  which  fmall 
Gown  or  Coat  Sleeves  occafion,  may  alfo 
be  occafioned  by  the  Ufe  of  Crutches. 

if 

I cannot  omit  to  notice  in  this  Place,  the 
improper  Application  of  a Machine  very  ; 
common  for  keeping  the  Shoulders  of 
Children  backwards,  and  for  opening  J 
their  Che  11s.  This  Machine  is  molt  com' 
monly  called,  I believe,  a Back-Board. 

It 
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It  is  eafy  enough  to  fix  it  fo  as  to  flop  the 
Pulfation  at  the  Wrifl;  and  as  it  is  care- 
lefsly  ufed,  I dare  to  fay  it  often  has  this 
Effect.  And  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  Weaknefs  and  Numbnefs  in  the“  Arms 
of  fome  Children,  which  not  unfrequent- 
ly  lafl|  through  Life,  40*  owing  to  the 
Preffure  which  the  Shoulder  Straps  and 
Pads  of  this  Inflrument  make  upon  the 
fubcl avian  and  axillary  Artery. 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Short- 
nefs  and  Smallnefs  of  fome  Arms  depends 
on  the  early  and  long  continued  Applica- 
tion of  this  dangerous  Inflrument. 

B.  The  Ends  of  Shift  or  Gown  Sleeves , 
whether  they  be  fimple  Hems,  or  Bands 
like  the  Wrifl-Bands  of  a Shirt,  may  com- 
prefs  in  a very  great  Degree:  for  they 
yield  little,  or  not  at  all,  when  the  Arms 
are  moved.  The  Ends  of  Shift-Sleeves 
comprefs  like  the  Ligature  applied  pre- 
vious to  Blood  letting;  and  I have  known 
them  comprefs  as  much.  Nay,  I once 
knew  a Woman  come  to  be  bled,  whofe 
Gown- Sleeve  was  fo  tight  that  the  Blood 

G could 
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could  not  be  Hopped  till  (he  was  per- 
fuaded  to  cut  it. 

C.  The  clafiic  Bands  and  Buttons  ufed 
to  keep  up  Gloves  are  another  Oaufe  of 
Compreflion.  The  former,  which  is  chiefly 
ufed  by  the  Ladies,  confifts,  I believe,  of 
a Wire  twilled  fpirally  fo  as  to  poffefs 
great  Elaflicity,  contained  in  a thin  Cover 
of  Silk.  It  almoft  always  leaves  an  un- 
feemly  Indentation,  and  it  frequently  ex* 
cites  the  fame  Effects  as  the  finall  Sleeves 
of  a Gentleman’s  Coat. — Buttons  are  fel- 
dom  ufed  by  the  Ladies,  except  thofe 
who  ride.  They  comprcfs  the  Wriff, 
weaken  the  Hand,  and  incline  it  to  fhake, 
juft  like  tight  Wrifl-Bands. 

D.  Tight  Wrijt-Barids  occafion  a Full- 
nefs  of  the  Veins  on  the  Back  of  the  Hand, 
Numbnefs,  Weaknefs,  &c.  They  are  fel- 
dom  however  worn  in  fuch  a Condition 
as  to  excite  thefe  Confequences,  becaufe 
they  have  no  Relation  to  Beauty  or  Or- 
nament. 

E.  Bracelets  are  generally  fixed  by 
Ladies  over  the  liyloid  Procefs  and  fmall 
Head  of  the  inferior  Extremity  of  the 
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Ulna . They  are  lefs  worn  by  fat  than  by 
thin  Perfons,  becaufe  in  the  latter  they 
ferve  to  conceal,  or  to  render  lefs  re- 
markable, the  Ankle-like  Projection.  Their 
Effects  are  limilar  to  thofe  already  men- 
tioned. 

F.  Rings  are  now  more  common  than 
ever.  They  feldom  do  any  Harm:  though 
I knew  a peevifli  School-Mi Itrefs,  whofe 
Fingers  being  fwollen  in  Confequence  of 
her  flapping  a Boy  on  the  Back,  obliged 
her  to  have  her  Ring  cut  off  with  a 
File. 

There  are  Exceptions  to  all  general 
Rules;  fo  that  we  can  effimate  Rules  only 
according  as  there  are  more  or  fewer 
Exceptions  to  them.  If  I miffake  not, 
large  Clothes  can  neither  injure  the  Func- 
tions nor  alter  the  Form  of  the  human 
Body,  unlefs  they  contain  a certain  Quan- 
tity of  Wadding.  When  they  do  this, 
the  Wadding  becomes  a Comprefs  and 
the  Clothes  a Ligature:  fo  that  not  being 
engaged  at  prelent  to  regard  the  Qua- 
lity of  Clothes,  we  may  refer  the  Inffances 
of  partial  and  general  Wadding,  as  to 
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their  Effects,  to  what  has  been  already- 
advanced. 


§ 8. 

As  to  Clothes  made  too  fmall, 
the  inferior  Extremities , or  1 highs  and 
Legs , are  fubjehl  to  the  mojl  general  Prejfure 
from  clajlic  leathern  Breeches,  and  tight 
Boots,  and  to  the  mojt  partial  Prefare  from 
Garters,  fmall  Shoes  and  Buckles. 

MUCH  of  what  was  adduced  relative 
to  the  Difference  between  the  Arms  of 
Women  and  thofe  of  Men  is  equally 
applicable  to  their  Thighs.  But  befides 
the  Largenefs  and  Roundnefs  of  a Fe- 
male’s Elates,  the  Trochanters  of  the 
Ofa  Femorum  are  wider  apart  in  Women 
than  in  Men.  Hence  it  would  be  almoft 
impoffible  for  a Woman  of  Youth,  Health, 
and  good  Proportions  to  wear  the  Breeches 
of  a Man  of  the  fame  Height,  and  of 
apparently  the  fame  Size. 

A.  The  Compreffion  of  tight  leathern 
Breeches  however  general,  is  not  always 

equal. 
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equal.  Every  Man  may  have  felt  at  fome 
Time  of  his  Life,  a Numbnefs  of  one  or 
both  inferior  Extremities,  from  fitting  on 
a hard  Seat.  I have  known  the  fame  in- 
duced to  fuch  a Degree  by  wearing  a 
tight  Pair  of  leathern  Breeches,  as  to  re- 
main for  many  Hours  after  they  were 
drawn  off. — Elaflic  leathern  Breeches  fre- 
quently caufe  a Numbnefs  and  Coldnefs 
of  the  external  Part  of  the  Thighs  and 
Hips,  and  are  in  my  Opinion  a very 
improper  and  injurious  Article  of  Drefs. 
They  are  certainly  hand  fome,  and  very 
fit  to  expofe  a mufcular  Thigh;  but  they 
are  inconvenient  in  Walking,and  I heard 
a fellow  Student  once  fay  that  he  never 
wore  them  without  feeling  a Numbnefs 
and  Coldnefs  of  his  Extremities,  and  a 

•s 

Pain  and  Senfe  of  Weight  in  his  Tejtes. 
I once  felt  the  fame  myfelf,  which  has 

! deterred  me  from  wearing  them  ever  fince. 
B.  Boots  made  too  fmall,  and  of  thick 
hard  Leather,  are  fo  pernicious  to  Health, 
and  fo  difagreeable  in  Walking,  that  I 
wonder  any  fenfible  Being  fhould  confine 
himfelf  in  them,  for  the  filly  Purpofe  ol 
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fhowing  the  exact  Shape  of  his  Legs. 
The  £ fleets  which  they  occalion  may 
ealily  be  undcrltood  from  what  I have 
laid  already,  and  From  what  is  to  be  more 
fully  explained  hereafter,  «'  § n.) 

C.  Garters  are  worn  boih  above  and 
below  the  Knee:  but  they  are  equally 
improper  in  both  Places.  They  caufe  a dif- 
agreeable  Appearance  of  the  Part.  They 
difpofe  the  Legs  to  Dropfy,  they  render 
Walking  tire fome,  and  they  arc  a very 
common  Can le,  iff  judge  right,  that  many 
fo  often  humble.,  full,  and  break  their 
Knee  Pans. 

D.  Sho.s and  Buckles  I [hall  fay  nothing 
about,  though  all  the  World  acknowledge 
the  Former  to  be  t Caule  of  Corns  and 
Lamenefs  when  too  fmall.  For  Camper  has 
treated  very  fully  of  them  in  a Work 
which  I have  never  had  an  Opportunity  to 
per  ale. 
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Of the  Pr  efface  of  Children  s Caps,  Fillets , &c. 

I BELIEVE,  the  Chin-Stay  is  now  fo 
feldom  ufed  by  our  Englifh  Nurfes,  that 

no 
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no  one  can  doubt  but  the  Head  of  an 
Englifhman  owes  it  Form  to  natural  arid 
not  to  artificial  Caufes.  My  medical 
Reader  may  recollecl  the  famous  Sen- 
tence of  Vefalius  in  which  he  fays  that — 
11  plerafque  Nationes  peculiare  quid  in 
Capitis  Forma  fibi  vihdicare  conjiat.  Genu - 
enfium  namquet  et  magis  adhuc  Graecorum 
et  Turcarum  Capita  GLobi  fere  imaginem 
exprimunt,  ad  hanc  quoque , quam  illorum 
non  pauci  elegantem  et  Capitis  quibus  varie 
utuntur  Tegumentis  accommodum  cenfent, 
Ob/letricibus  nonnunquam  magna  Matrum 
Solicitudine  opem  ferentibus * But  how- 
ever defirous  a Mother  may  be  to  give 
her  Child’s  Head  an  unnatural  Form,  and 
however  capable  Midwives  and  Nurfes 
may  be  of  flattening  the  Skull,  as  the 
Indians  of  America  do,  and  of  caufing 
limilar  flight  Variations,  I am  convinced 
there  is  fomething  in  the  Face  and  Head 
of  a Negro,  which  no  Art  can  imitate, 
obfcure  or  fupplant. 

Why  the  figure  of  the  Skull  is  fo  eaf  ly 
altered  foon  after  Birth,  may  be  account- 


ed 
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ed  for  from  the  Sutures  being  open,  and 
the  Spaces  between  them  being  filled  only 
by  dura  Mater  and  Pericranium . For  the 
Sutures  remaining  unofiified  till  after 
Birth,  that  the  Child’s  Head  may  be  dif- 
mifhed,  its  Brain  comprelfed,  and  per- 
haps an  Inlenfibility  of  its  whole  Body 
induced,  as  it  palfes  through  the  Pelvis ; 
it  is  eafy  to  be  conceived  that  the  Edges 
of  the  OJfa  parietalia  may  be  forced  over 
each  other,  or  nearer  each  other,  even 
after  Birth,  for  a longer  or  fhorter  Time; 
fo  as  to  make  the  Head  flat,  or  other  wife, 
as  Fancy  may  di£fate. 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  part  of  the  human  Body  fubjeft  to  fo 
little  artificial  Alteration  as  the  Face. 
There  are  perhaps  Peculiarities  in  the 
Form  of  every  Part  of  the  Body,  by 
which  a curious  Naturalift  might  diftin- 
guifh  the  People  of  different  Nations  from 
one  another:  but  all  muff  allow  that  fuch 
native  Differences  are  in  no  Part  fo  con- 
llant  and  remarkable  as  in  the  Face.  The 
Figure  of  the  Skull  may  be  changed  by 
Art : but  I am  miflaken  if  that  Chara&er 

(tamped 


ftamped  by  the  Hand  of  Nature  in  the 
human  Face  can  ever  be  obliterated,  or 
fo  much  obfcured  as  to  prevent  its  being 
affigned  to  its  proper  Nation,  without 
Reference  to  artificial  Changes,  or  to  the 
Colour  of  the  Skin,  the  Hair,  the  Stature, 
&c.  Small  Eyes,  thick  Lips,  and  high 
Cheek-Bones  are  national  Features,  and 
they  have  never  been  afligned  to  Art. 
That  the  Skull  which  Mr.  Cline  fliows  of 
a Caribee  Indian  fhould  have  been  fo 
much  flattened  without  impairing  his 
mental  Faculties, — for  he  was  fkilled  in 
Plants, — is  a Circumftance  which  I do 
not  prefume  to  reafon  about,  becaufe  we 
know  fo  little  of  the  Ufes  of  the  different 
Parts  of  the  Brain. 

But  to  quit  this  Digreflion,  for  I am  not 
certain  that  the  Skulls  of  Children  are 
ever  altered  in  Form  by  Englifh  Nurfes, 
I cannot  but  exprefs  my  Suprife  that  the 
celebrated  Camper,  Sabatier,  ' and  others, 
fhould  have  denied  the  pofiibility  of 


# ‘ Trait  'e  complet  d ‘‘Anatomic*  Tome  I.  p.  25. 
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changing  the  Figure  of  the  Skull  in  In- 
fancy. For  I verily  believe  that  many  of 
the  Difeafes  of  Children  depend  on  bad 
Management,  that  their  Faculties  are  im- 
paired, that  the  Supplenefs  of  their  Limbs 
is  lelfened,  by  the  irrational  Prelfure  of 
their  Clothing,  and  that  their  frequent 
Deaths  in  the  firfl  and  fecond  Years  of 
their  Lives,  are  partly  owing  to  the 
Llazards  of  Infancy  and  partly  to  the  Pre- 
judices of  Midwives  which  difpofe  them 
to  think  their  Ailments  unavoidable  and 
incurable."  When  I recollect  that  Bones 
are  fujed  to  more  changes  than  any  other 
Parts  of  the  Body,  probably  from  the  very 
circumflance  of  their  Hardnefs ; when  I 
recoiled  that  found  Bones  are  often  re- 
moved by  the  Prelfure  of  Tumors;  when 
I recoiled  how  _they  are.__affeded._hy:_. 
Aneurifms,  how  they  are  removed  after 
Fradures,  how  their  Particles  are  fuccef- 
fively  abforbed,  and  how  they  are  im- 
printed by  the  A6tion  of  incumbent 
Mufcles ; I am  obliged  to  differ  from  Cam- 
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per  and  Sabatier.  I mud  alfo  differ  from 
Haller,  who  with  as  little  Reafon  fays — 
“ Si  Off  a.  et  Dentes  renovantur , fi  adeo 
vetujla  Elements  delentur  et  nova  iis  fucce - 
dant,  de  aliis  Corporis  Partibus  minus fir  mis, 
non  oportet  dubitareP  * 

To  proceed.  A Cap,  or  fo  me  thing  like 
it,  is  fixed  on  the  Heads  of  our  Children 
foon  after  Birth,  and  made  to  bind  the 
external  Ear  clofer  to  the  Skull  than  it 
was  ever  naturally  intended.  Mothers 
and  Nurfes  think  nothing  more  unbecom- 
ing an  Infant  than  prominent  Ears  ; and 
Ladies  are  in  general  fo  averfe  to  them 
that  they  hide  them  as  a Deformity.  Nay, 
fame  Ladies  hide  their  Ears  how  flat  and 
dole  to  the  Head  foever  they  be.  The 
Abfurdity  of  which,  I think,  I cannot 
better  inculcate  than  by  vindicating  Na- 
ture’s Intention,  and  by  proving  the  In- 
conveniences which  inevitably  attend 
and  follow  fo  irrational  an  Attempt  to 
fuperfede  her.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that 
the  external  Ear,  or  that  oval  concave 
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Cartilage  which  is  affixed  to  the  Os  tem- 
porals on  each  Side  of  the  Head,  is  in- 
tended to  colle£t  the  Tremors  excited  by 
fonorous  Bodies  in  the  -Air,  and  to  convey, 
them  to  the  Membrana  Tympani , or  Drum 
of  the  Ear.  The  great  Elaflicity  of  this 
Cartilage  proves  its  Ufe,  as  like  wile  do  its 
numerous  Eminences  and  Cavities  which 
fb  accurately  correfpond  with  one  ano- 
ther to  receive  the  Rays  of  Sound,  and  to 
reflect  them  into  the  Meatus  auditor  ius, 
or  that  Paffage  which  leads  to  the  Tympa- 
num. Belides  if  this  Cartilage  be  cut  en- 
tirely off.  Hearing  is  either  greatly  leffen- 
ed  or  totally  deltroyed  by  it.  Hearing  is 
alfo  leflened  by  flattening  the  Ears:  and 
the  Ear-Trumpet  is  in  Reality  nothing  but 
an  artificial  external  Ear. — Now,  if  all 
this  be  true,  and  my  Reader  muff  know 
that  it  is  generally  received  as  true  ; what 
Reafon  can  induce  us  to  flatten  and  con- 
ceal our  Ears? 

Nature  feems  to  have  made  the  human 
Ears  moveable,  like  thofeof  Dogs,  Horfes, 
Sic.  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  too.  If  not, 
I aflv  why  did  Ihe  furnifh  them  with 
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Mufcles?  For  though  the  Number  of  the 
Mufcles  of  the  external  Ear  be  different 
in  different  Subje£ts;  yet,  I believe,  there 
never  was  a Subject  in  whom  there  were 
not  fome,  as  well  belonging  to  the  whole 
external  Ear  as  to  its  feveral  Parts.  I am 
of  the  fame  Opinion  as  Albinus  was,  that 
- — r<  Confuetudo  et  perpetuus  Vittarum  Ufus 
Auriculas  ad  Caput  apprimunt  et  immobiles 
redduntT 

To  refute  Reimarus,  as  I have  Mofcati, 
I am  not  at  prefent  inclined.  I deny  how- 
ever that  the  Senfes  of  Brutes  are  more 
acute  than  thofe  of  Men,  and  that  Brutes 
have  Senfes  which  Men  know  nothing  of. 
Let  Reimarus,  or  his  Admirers  prove  the 
contrary,  if  they  can. 

§ 10. 

Of  the  Comprefion  of  Collars , Neck-Laces, 
Stocks , &c. 

THAT  Preffure  on  the  Neck  is  often 
hurtful  in  the  fafhionable  World,  and  is 
fometimes  fatal,  it  is  univerfally  known. 

Let 
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Let  us  confider  then  how  Preffure  is  ap- 
plied to  it. 

Collars  and  Neck- Laces  are  the  mod 
common  Means  of  compreffing  the  Neck. 
But  they  are  confined  almoft  exclufively 
to  the  Ladies,  as  Stocks  and  Neck-Hand- 
kerchiefs are  to  the  Gentlemen.  I have 
feen  Collars  and  Neck-Laces  fo  tight 
around  a beautiful  Neck,  that  after  occa- 
honing  much  Pain,  they  were  neceffarily, 
though  reluctantly,  torn  off  and  thrown 
away.  I have  three  Times  in  my  Lffjb 
feen  them  fo  tight  as  to  break  while  the 
Ladies  who  wore  them  were  dancing. 

The  Pofition  of  a Collar,  or  Neck-Lace, 
as  I obferve  it,  if  it  confift  of  only  a fingle 
Strip  of  Velvet-Ribbon,  or  of  any  fimilar 
Thing,  is  exa&ly  againft  the  Head  of  the 
Wind -Pipe,  or,  to  fpeak  technically, 
againft  that  obtufe  Angle  fituated  in  the 
fore  Part  of  the  Neck,  and  formed  by  the 
Union  of  the  two  quadrangular  Laminae 
of  the  thyroide  Cartilage.  It  is  ftrange 
my  Reader  may  think,  that  Ladies  fhould 
have  fo  great  an  Averfion  to  this  Part, 
which  is  feldom  fo  prominent  in  them 
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as  in  Men,  in  whom  we  are  ufed  to  call  it 
Pomum  Adami.  But  it  is  ftranger  that  few 
Ladies  relifh  this  Pomum ; and  that  the  Col- 
lar and  Neck-Lace  of  which  I now  fpeak, 
are  put  on  to  comprefs,  to  leffen,  and  to  hide 
it.  Yet  I have  it  on  their  own  Authority 
that  it  is  an  uncomely  and  ungraceful  Pro- 
je6tion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  hidden. 

The  Pofition  of  the  Collar  or  Neck- 
Lace,  if  it  confiftsof  two  Strips  of  Velvet- 
Ribbon,  or  of  two  Rows  of  Beads,  is  fuch 
that  one  is  made  to  encircle  the  Neck 
tightly  a little  above  the  thyroide  Carti- 
lage, and  the  other,  or  others,  to  hang 
loole  below  it.  If  there  be  two,  or  more 
Rows  below  the  Cartilage,  they  hang  one 
under  anoher:  an  Arrangement  which 
fufficiently  proves  the  Intention  of  ren- 
dering the  Eminence  lefs  confpicuous. 

Stocks  buckled  tight,  and  Neck  Handker- 
chiefs containing  a Stiffener,  as  it  is  called, 
are  worn  only  by  the  Gentlemen.  A Lady 
never  wears  them  unlefs  fhe  rides,  and 
not  always  even  then.  Indeed,  the  for- 
mer are  almolt  entirely  left  off,  except 
by  old  Men,  and  fuch  as  are  required  to 
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appear  big  and  grave  by  the  Importance 
of  their  Function:  and  the  latter  being 
generally  made  of  Muflin,  and  tied  in  a 
loofe  Knot,  can  feldom  be  produftive  of 
any  Inconvenience  or  Pain. 

Now  Collars,  Neck-Cloths,  Neck  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Stocks,  8cc.  but  efpeciallv  the 
firlt,  if  too  tight,  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous. They  render  Swallowing  diffi- 
cult, becaufe  they  comprefs  the  Oefo- 
phagus , and  they  may  induce  Giddi- 
nefs,  Stupor,  and  Apoplexy.  Doftor 
Fothergill  mentions  as  an  exciting  Caufe 
of  Apoplexy  looking  backwards  for  fome 
Time  without  turning  the  whole  Body. 
He  fays—1 ce  I believe  that  many  Perfons 
have  dropped  down  in  apople6tic  Fits 
merely  from  this  unheeded  Caufe — 
and  he  rightly  explains  it,  by  obferving 
that  if  the  Neck  be  fhort  and  thick,  a 
Twift  of  it  fo  far,  leflensthe  Diameters  of 
the  jugular  Veins  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
them  to  return  a proportional  Quantity  of 
Blood. — As  to  this  Effect,  it  is  the  fame 
whether  the  jugular  Veins  be  twilled,  or 
compreffed.  But  Compreffion  may  caufe 
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Apoplexy  in  thofe  whofe  Necks  are  not 
fhort,  and  in  whom  a Twill  conliderable 
both  in  Degree  and  Duration  would  not 
even  induce  Giddinefs. 

i 

§ n* 

THE  Effects  of  PrelTure  on  the  fupe- 
rior  and  inferior  Extremities  being  now 
generally  mentioned,  they  (hall  next  be 
related  particularly,  agreeabl^/to  my  ori- 
ginal Plan. 

A.  If  the  Artery  or  Arteries  carrying 
Blood  to  a Limb  becompreffed,  a Wafting 
or  Atrophy  of  the  Limb  follows.  This  is 
known  to  every  one. — But  Gottfched,  in 
his  Dijfertatio  de  Motu  Mufculorum , and 
Schulzius,  in  his  de  Elaftiatatis  EJectibus , 
fay  that  Senfe  and  Motion  are  likewife 
loft  in  Confequence  of  fuch  Compreffion. 
Here,  if  my  Reader  will  fuffer  me  to  di- 
grefs,  is  a new  Field  to  be  illumined  by 
Difcullion.  We  all  agree  that  an  Injury 
done  to  the  Brain,  or  Medulla  oblongata , 
or  to  any  particular  Nerve,  generally  pro- 
duces a Difeafe  of  the  animal  and  more 
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particularly  of  the  Vital  Fundions.  We  all 
agree  that  a Nerve  feparated  from  the  Brain 
may  retain  its  Energy  for  a con  fide  rable 
Length  of  Time.  But  do  we  all  agree 
that  the  Energy  of  the  Nerves  is  derived 
from  the  Brain,  or  from  the  Blood-VefTels 
furrounding  them?  Dodor  Monro  main- 
tains the  latter  Opinion,  and  will  not 
allow  the  Brain  to  be,  as  I have  been 
taught  to  think  it  is,  exclusively  the 
Fountain  of  Senfe  and  Motion. 

As  for  me,  I differ  from  Monro,  for  va- 
rious Reafons.  If  the  Thalami  Nervorum 
opticorum  be  preffed,  does  not  Blindnefs 
follow?  If  the  Origin  of  any  Nerve  be  de- 
ftroyecfdoesnotitsEnergyperifhalfo?  And 
w hy  do  N e r ves  lofe  th e i r E ne rgy  w hen  the i r 
Origin  is  deftroyed,  if  the  Blood-Veflels 
furrounding  them  can  afford  or  pre- 
fer ve  it  ? 

I am  told  that  Mr.  Cruickfhank  faw  a 
Mender  nine  Months  old,  which  lived 
thirty-fix  Hours  after  it  was  born, 
though  it  had  no  Cranium',  and  I have 
read  of  fimilar  Monftrofities.  But  is  this 
a Reafon  that  we  fhould  bejieve  the  vital 
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Functions  and  the  Increafe  of  the  Body 
have  no  dependence  on  the  Brain  ? I 
think  not:  for  fuch  acephalous  Subje£ts 
never  live  long,  and  all  the  Experiments 
to  be  found  in  the  Writings  of  Haller 
and  Zinn,  which  I recollect,  Glow  that 
the  FunHions  of  the  Nerves  do  depend 
upon  the  Brain. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Blood  is  never- 
theless neceffary  to  the  Influx  of  the 
nervous  Energy  ; and  the  mutual  and  re- 
ciprocal Influence  of  the  nervous  and 
fanguiferous  Syftems  upon  each  other,  is 
proved  by  the  Phenomena,  obfervable  in 
both  Syftems,  after  the  Application  of 
the  fame  noxious  Powers  to  either  of 
them. — It  is  not  difficult,  I fay,  to  account 
for  the  wafting  and  the  lofs  of  Senfe  and 
Motion  in  a Limb,  when  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  in  it  is  diminilhed  or  flopped,* 
For  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  being  necef- 
fary to  the  conftant  and  regular  Influx  of 
nervous  Energy,  it  is  manifeft  that  Sen- 


* The  Reader  will  recollcdt  what  was  faid  of  the 
Back-Board.  (§  7.  A.) 
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fation  cannot  long  continue  without  it. 
If  the  nervous  Syftem  be  weak,  the  Cir- 
culation is  flow  at  the  fame  Time,  as  we 
obferve  it  in  old  People. 

It  has  been  a Oueftion, — whether  the 
Blood  be  circulated  by  means  of  the 
Contra&ility  of  the  Arteries,  or  of  an  In- 
flux of  nervous  Energy  ? Now  it  was 
proved  long  fince,  that  the  larger  Arteries 
are  furrounded  with  a kind  of  Net-Work 
of  foft  Nerves,  * as  the  Heart  is  with  the 
cardiac  Plexus.  + But,  in  my  humble 
Opinion,  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
muff  depend  more  upon  their  mufcular 
or  irritable  Power  than  upon  the 
nervous  Power  derived  from  the  Brain, 
and  communicated  to  them  by  fur- 
rounding Nerves.  I may  fay  as  Albinus 
did  on  a fimilar  occafion, — ” Experi- 
mental indicant  Integritatem  Nervi  requiri 
ut  aptus  Jit  Mufculus  qui  fecunduvi 
Naturam  fe  move  at : ojlendunt , Nervo 

• Haller,  De  Nervorum  in  Arlerias  Imperio.  Goetiing.  J 754. 
f Haller,  Nov.  Comment.  Soc.  Scient.  Goetting.  Tom.  II.  Tab. 
ad  P agin.  I.  alfo  J.  N.  Neubaver,  Defcriptio  Nervor.  car- 
diacorum*  Jen.  1772.  Tab.  I. 
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Jlimulato,  Fibras  carneas  in  Convulfiones 
agi.  An  vero  ojlendunt  Nervorum  Poteflate 
moveri ? Excufatam  velim  Incredulitatem 
me  am.  Non  amo  falliF *  * 

B.  If  a Nerve  be  compreffed,  the  Part 
into  which  it  is  continued  becomes  con- 
vulfed,  paralytic,  infenfible,  and  wafled. 
But  if  the  Compreffion  be  flight  and  of 
fhort  Duration,  thefe  Effects  foon  go  off. 
Thus,  when  we  lean  upon  our  Elbows, 
and  prefs  the  internal  Condyle  of  the  Os 
Humeri , the  Energy  of  the  ulnar  Nerve 
which  runs  through  a Groove  behind  this 
Condyle  is  interrupted,  and  convulfive 
Twitchings  of  the  Fingers,  Inability  to 
bend  the  Arm,  and  Numbnefs  follow. 
Doctor  Monro  knew  a Wound  of  the  in- 
fide  of  the  Arm  fucceeded  by  a Weaknefs 
and  Wafting,  t 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Nerves 
once  divided,  though  they  do  unite, 
be  ever  capable  of  conveying  their  Ener- 
gy again  beyond  the  Place  of  Union.  The 
Experiments  of  Monro,  Fontana,  Murray 
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and  others  feem  to  prove  that  they  do  not ; 
fo  that  an  Atrophy  from  the  Divifion  of 
the  Nerves  of  a Part  may  be  accounted 
incurable.  Compreffing  the  Neck  has 
cauled  a Lofs  of  Voice;*  and  injuring 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx,  weakens  the 
Voice,  becaufe  thefe  Mufcles  receive 
Nerves  from  the  recurrent  Branches  of 
the  eight  Pair.  Sitting  fo  as  to  comprefs 
the  fciatic  Nerve  caufes  a Senfation  of 
pricking  in  the  Thigh  and  Leg,  difpofes 
them  to  Cramp,  and  makes  them  fo  numb, 
and  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  fupport 
the  Weight  of  the  Body.  Sitting  with  one 
Legover  the  other  Knee  produces  the  fame 
Effe&sin  the  former,  and  caufes  the  popli- 
teal Artery  to  beat  violently.  Very  fimilar 
Effects  therefore  follow,  whether  an  Ar- 
tery or  a Nerve  be  compreffed,  or  divided. 
And  the  Inflance  of  Aneurifms  in  the 
Limbs  affords  an  additional  Proof:  for  if 
th  Operation  lor  Aneurifm  be  performed 
in  a Limb,  and  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  be  thereby  interrupted,  and  not 
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carried  on  by  collateral  Arteries,  a Livi- 
dity  and  Mortification  will  inevitably 
enfue. 

C.  If  however  the  venous  Blood  be 
obftru&ed  in  its  Return  to  the  Heart; 
the  Arteries  being  incapable  of  emptying 
themfelves  into  the  correfpondcn  tVeins, 
become  unnaturally  full  and  diftended, 
and  endeavour  to  relieve  themfelves 
by  increafing  the  Secretion  from  their 
exhalent  Extremities.  Hence  a Dropfy  is 
the  Confequence  ; the  Fluid  exhaled 
being  fo  much  that  the  Abforbents  cannot 
drink  it  up.  Befides,  the  Arteries  being 
weakened  more  and  more  by  Diften- 
fion  after  the  Obftruclion  in  the  venous 
Syftem  is  made,  and  the  Force  of  the 
Heart  continuing  the  fam e,Aneurifms  and 
Varices  mull  neceflarily  arife. 

In  performing  the  Operation  called 
VenefeElion , though  it  is  cuftomary  care- 
fully to  prevent  the  Return  of  Blood 
through  the  Veins  without  flopping  its 
Courfe  through  the  Arteries,  a Circum- 
ftance  which  is  judged  by  the  Swelling  of 
the  Veins  and  the  Pu.lfatjion  below  the 
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Ligature, — I have  known  Patients  com- 
plain of  Pricking  and  Numbnefs,  and 
have  always  thought  it  right  to  untie  the 
Knot  and  tie  it  again  till  I could  caufe  a 
Diflenlion  ol  the  Veins  without  either. 

I have  thus  ccwnfidered  the  Blood -Veffels 
and  Nerves  together,  becaufe  of  their 
intimate  Connexion  with  each  other. 
I have  alfo  mentioned  Convulfions,  Palfy, 
Infenfibility,  Wafting,  Dropfy,  Aneurifm, 
and  Varix  as  the  particular  Effe6ts  of 
PrdTure  on  the  Extremities  of  the  Body. 
And,  I believe,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
account  for  thefe  Difeafes  from  what  I 
have  advanced. 

D.  I might  treat  of  the  Abforbents  un- 
der the  Influence  of  Compreffion:  but 
every  Body  who  has  ffudied  their  Hiflory 
as  it  is  given  by  Cruickfhank  and  Mof- 
cagni,  who  confiders  that  their  only  Ter- 
mination is  at  the  Angles  formed  by  the 
Union  of  the  fubcalvian  and  jugular 
Veins,  and  that  their  Diffribution  in  the 
Extremities  of  the  Body  is  fuch  that  one 
lies  on  each  Side  of  the  large  Arteries, 
and  that  the  fuperficial  Abforbents  accom- 
pany 
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pany  the  cutaneous  Veins,  will  be  able  to 
infer  the  Effects  of  CompreOion  on  them 
as  well  under  the  Action  as  the  Reft  of 
the  Mufcles. 

E.  I cannot  omit  to  mention  how  much 
Ligatures  around  Mufcles  weaken  them  ; 
and  by  compreffing  both  the  Arteries, 
Veins  and  Lymph* Veffels,  contribute  to 
obftrucl  the  Courfe  of  their  Contents. 

F.  In  a former  Part  I only  mentioned 
Shoes  ( § 8. — D. ) : and  it  may  have  been 
thought  that  for  the  Reafon  there  alledged 
I might  only  mention  Stays  too.  But  I 
now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  them  particu- 
larly. 

Ladies  as  well  as  Gentlemen  are  fre- 
quently ufed  from  their  Childhood  to 
fmall  Shoes;  and  the  Effect  of  them  is 
extremely  obvious.  They  render  the 
Bones  of  the  Feet  immoveable.  Whoever 
looks  at  the  Foot  of  an  Infant  and  remarks 
how  the  tarfal  and  metatarfal  Bones  are 
moved,  whoever  conliders  how  Savages 
whonever  wearShoesclimbup  Precipices, 
and  how  even  in  this  Country  Perfons 
born  without  Hands  have  made  Ufe  of 
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their  Feet  in  performing  feveral  delicate 
Operations,  will  wonder  how  ingenioufly 
we  take  from  oarfelves  what  might  be  fo 
extremely  ufeful  and  what  we  can  never 
again  reftore. 

Ladies  only  wear  high-heeled  Shoes. 
But  for  what  Purpofe  it  is  difficult  to  fay. 
It  is  certain  they  walk  up  Hill  better  than 
Men,  but  they  cannot  walk  fo  well  upon 
plain  Ground,  nor  can  they  walk  down 
Hill  without  Danger  of  falling  ( § 2.  A.). 
The  Mufcles  inferted  into  the  Os  Calcis 
are  contracted  and  ffiortened  and  thofe  of 
the  Top  of  the  Foot  are  elongated,  dillend- 
ed  and  weakened  by  high-heeled  Shoes. 

§ 12. 

Of  Comprejfzon  of  the  Thorax  and  Abdomen . 

A,  Stays  have  been  fo  long  in  Ufe,  and 
fo  often  condemned,  that  I cannot  flatter 
myfelf  our  Ladies  will  be  perfuaded  by 
me  to  throw  them  afide.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  a certain  Clafs  of  finical  Gen- 
tlemen have  begun  to  wear  them : but, 

for 
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for  the  Sake  of  the  Age,  I hope  this  Report 
is  groundlefs. 

Stays  till  the  Age  of  fourteen  are  worn 
and  laced  moderately  tight,  as  I am  inform- 
ed, to  keep  Children  upright,  to  ftrengthen 
their  Bones,  to  give  them  a proper  Shape, 
and  to  correct  or  lelfen  Incurvations  of 
the  Spine:  from  fourteen  till  thirty  five, 
and  fometimes  till  forty,  they  are  worn 
partly  through  Habit,  but  mofily  to  make 
the  Waift  feem  fmall,  and  to  hide  Crook- 
ednefs.  After  a Woman  has  paffed  her  for- 
tieth Year,  fhe  is  lefs  anxious  about  lacing 
tightly,  and  fhe  prefers  Eafe  to  looking 
handfome. 

I have  frequently  thought  that  if  the 
original  Ufe  of  Stays  could  be  difcover- 
ed,— as  Men  fought  after  the  Means  of  fup- 
plying  their  Wants  before  they  ftudied 
how  to  adorn  their  Perfons,— it  would  be 
fuch  as  all  Mankind  might  approve.  I 
guefs  that  they  were  intended  in  Part  to 
conceal  the  Breads,  and  in  Part  to  defend 
them  from  Injuries  which  might  difqua- 
lify  them  for  the  Secretion  of  Milk.  It  is 
true,  Stays  do  not  feem  well  fuited  for 
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thele  Purpofes  now-a-day.  But  the  Rea- 
fon  is  obvious : the  original  life  of  Stays 
was  foon  forgotten  after  Caprice  had  fo 
greatly  disfigured  them  ; and  Hill  more 
forgotten  after  they  were  made  to  anfwer 
irrational  Purpofes. 

B.  As  the  Circumference  of  the  Breads 
•of  Women  is  generally  as  high  as  the  in- 
ferior Margin  of  the  fecond  true  Rib,  fo 
as  precifely  as  I can  alfertain,  Stays  are 
generall  ymade  to  extend  as  high  as  the 
third  true  Rib,  or  the  Space  betwixt  it 
and  the  fecond.  Modeft  Women  always 
take  Care  to  hide  the  Papilla,  and  fome 
ftill  more  difcreet  hide  the  whole  Hemi- 
fphere  of  both  Breads.  Indeed  it  is  now 
become  a Fafhion  to  extend  the  Stays 
almod  as  high  as  the  fird  Rib.  — Stays,  I 
believe,feldom  or  never  reach  quite  fo  low 
as  the  umbilical  Region,  being  in  general 
more  than  two  Indies  above  the  Navel.  I 
do  not  aver  that  this  is  always  the  Cafe  : 
though  that  Women  in  England  prefer 
long  Petticoats  and  long  Legs  to  fhort,mak- 
in^  themfelves  like  the  Mogail  Women 
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who  have  naturally  long  Legs  and  fhort 
Bodies,  lam  fully  authorized  to  declare. 

It  is  to  pleafe  the  Ladies  that  Gentlemen 
frequently  make  the  Waift-Band  of  their 
Breeches  extend  far  above  the  Navel ; this 
caudng  their  Legs  to  appear  the  longer. 
Thus  it  follows,  that  Stays  which  encircle 
the  Body,  from  the  fecond  or  third  Rib 
down  to  the  End  of  the  epigaftric  Region, 
by  being  made  to  comprefs  much,  necef- 
farily  leffen  the  Capacity  of  the  Thorax 
and  Abdomen , and  not  only  comprefs  the 
contained  Vifcera , but  propel  them  out  of 
their  proper  Situation. 

C.  I fhall  next  relate  how  I have  feen 
the  Bones  of  the  Thorax  altered  by  Stays, 
and  afterwards  defcribe  and  illu (Irate thofe 
Symptoms  and  Difeafes  which  fuch  Alter- 
ations occafion  by  what  I myfelf  felt 
when  I wore  them  only  a few  Minutes. 

I have  known  the  Sternum  more  than 
an  Inch  deep,  the  anterior  Extremities  o( 
the  Ribs  of  one  Side  bending  over  fo  as 
almod  to  meet  the  anterior  Extremities  ot 
thofe  of  the  oppofite  Side,  which  were 
bent  in  a fimilar  Manner. — I have  known 
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Inftances  in  which  the  Ribs  of  one  Side 
only  proje6ted  forwards  over  the  Sternum , 
proceeding  almoft  ftraight  from  the  Ver- 
tebrae of  the  Back,  and  giving  the  Ap- 
pearance of  a fharp  Edge. — I know  a 
Lady,  at  this  Time,  whofe  Sternum  is  fo 
placed  that  its  right  Margin  together  with 
the  affixed  Extremities  of  the  right  Ribs 
is  turned  dire£tly  outwards;  its  left  Mar- 
gin together  with  the  affixed  Extremities 
of  the  left  Ribs  being  turned  inwards.  It 
is  a moft  unfeemly  Sight;  for  the  right 
Side  which  is  fharp  proje&s  far  beyond 
the  left.  Thefe  are  vulgarly  called  Goofe - 
Breajts . They  are  narrower  than  they 
ought  to  be. — That  Stays  fhould  induce 
fuch  Effefts  can  hardly  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  recolle&ed  that  at  Birth  the 
Sternum  is  cartilaginous,  confifting  of 
feveral  Parts,  and  that  the  Ribs  through- 
out Life  are  cartilaginous  at  their  con- 
ne6lion  with  the  Sternum.  For  Cartilage 
is  eafily  bent,  and'is  eafily  made  to  affume 
various  Figures. 

D.  A Lady  did  me  the  Favour  to  lace 
a Pair  of  her  Stays  on  me, — fuch  as  are 
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worn  in  the  fafhionable  World. — She 
was  a handfome  Woman.  She  was  tall, 
and,  as  it  was  agreed,  well  proportioned. 
I did  not  acquaint  her  with  the  Object  of 
my  Curiofity  in  wearing  her  Stays,  left 
fhe  fhould  wantonly  caufe  me  to  think 
worfe  of  Stays  than  they  really  are,  or 
cunningly  ferving  the  Turn  of  her  own 
Sex,  caufe  me  to  think  better  of  them. 
But  I left  her  to  lace  them  on  as  fhe  was 
ufed.  When  file  had  laced  them  on,  I 
wore  them  about  ten  Minutes;  during 
which  Time  I put  myfelf  into  a Variety 
of  Attitudes,  more  particularly  into  thofe 
which  Females  are  ofteneft  in.  Thus  I 
endeavoured  to  form  an  Opinion  ol  the 
Manner  in  which  Stays  do  Harm.  Where 
the  Capacity  of  the  Bread:  is  greateft,  there 
I found  the  Stays  prefs  moft.  And  as 
their  Prefture  hindered  me  from  making 
a full  Inlpiration,  I foon  felt  fuch  a Lafli- 
tude  and  Weight  at  the  Praecordia  that  I 
thought  I fhould  have  fainted  before  they 
could  poftibly  be  taken  off.  And  even 
when  they  were  taken  off,  and  for  fome 
Time  afterwards,  I breathed  difficultly, 
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felt  as  if  my  Lungs  had  not  Room  enough 
to  be  dilated  in,  and  was  both  extremely 
weak  and  deepy.  It  is  needlefs  to  explain 
minutely  in  this  Place,  how  thefe  Symp. 
toms  are  induced.  It  is  enough  to  know 
at  prefent  that  they  are  induced. 

E.  That  the  Inflruments  by  which  the 
Breaft  is  enlarged  fiiould  be  oppofed,  and 
that  Breathing  diould  be  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  Compreffion  of  the  Bread,  might 
eafily  have  been  told  a priori . How  can 
that  Thorax  be  enlarged  in  Infpiration 
which  is  compreded  and  ledened  even  in 
Expiration? — I felt  the  greated  Predure 
where  the  Ribs  are  naturally  moved 
mod;  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that  Women 
who  are  tightly  laced,  notwithdandingthe 
Mobility  of  their  Breads,  cannot  move  the 
intercodal  Mufcles  at  all,  or  cannot  move 
them  enough  for  a perfe6!  Infpiration.  In 
healthy  Refpiration  the  Diaphragm  is 
certainly  more  employed  than  the  inter- 
codal Mufcles,  the  Ribs,  except  the  drd, 
being  raifed  upwards  and  outwards  at  the 
fame  Time : but  in  morbid  Refpiration, 
even  the  drd  Rib  which  is  commonly  fix- 
ed j 
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ed  and  immoveable,  is  raifed,  and  the 
inferior  Margins  of  all  the  Ribs  are  forci- 
bly turned  upwards  and  outwards. 

I will  not  venture  to  affirm  that  tight- 
lacing  renders  the  Mufcles  which  raife  the 
Ribs  immoveable.  But  as  Compreffion 
renders  Mufcles  immoveable  in  other 
Parts,  I think  it  mu  ft  have  a Tendency  at 
leaft  to  do  lo  in  this  Part.  And  if  I be  not 
much  deceived,  I have  more  than  a hun- 
dred Times  obferved  Women  tight-laced 
who  were  obliged  after  eating,  dancing, &c. 
to  employ  eventhofe  Mufcles  to  raife  and 
dilate  the  Bread,  which  in  common,  vital, 
healthy  Refpiration  are  not  employed  at 
all : fo  that  they  breathed  as  laborioufly 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a Fit  of  fpafmodic 
AJlhmci. 

Having  mentioned  in  a former  Part  of 
this  Elfay  (§  7.— A.)  that  a Machine,  called 
a Back-Board,  is  inimical  to  the  Health  of 
Children,  I fhall  now  notice  how  much 
more  inimical  it  is  when  worn  together 
with  Stays ; both  of  them  forming  a fir- 
mer Impediment  to  the  eafy  Motion  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Cheft. 
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F.  Bat  the  Contents  of  the  A bdomen  and 
Pelvis  fufFer  from  fuch  Pre  fibre  as  much 
as  thofe  of  the  Bread.  And  whoever  re- 
liefs on  the  Pofition  of  the  Diaphragm, 
its  being  higher  anteriorly  than  pofteriorly 
the  Attachment  of  its  middle  Part  to  the 
Mediajlinum,  and  that  only  its  lateral  Parts 
lying  direclly  under  the  Lungs  defcend 
in  Infpiration,  will  readily  perceive  that 
if  its  Pofition  were  horizontal,  the  Chefl 
could  not  be  fo  much  enlarged  as  it  now 
can,  and  that  the  Vifcera  of  the  Abdomen 
would  be  perpetually  liable  to  Difeafe 
from  being  compreffed  into  too  fmall  a 
Space,  and  againlt  the  unyielding  Pelvis . 
Hence  it  appears  that  Stays  which  prefs 
againft  theMufclesof  the  Abdomen  prevent- 
ing their  yielding,  counteraft  the  Intention 
of  Nature  by  forcing  the  Contents  of  the 
Abdomen  backwards  and  downwards,  and 
by  obflrucling  the  neceffary  Expanfion  of 
the  Lungs. 

Mr.  White  fays — • “ Lacing  the  Stays 
tighthas  been  pra&iced  not  merely  in  con- 
formity to  the  rules  of  fafhion,  but  from 
a miftaken  notion  that  by  prefling  the 
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children  lower  down,  the  mothers  would 
have  better  times*  This  I will  venture  to 
fay  is  one  of  thofe  vulgar  errors  which 
have  not  the  leaft  foundation  in  either 
fa6t  or  realon.  I never  yet  knew  children 
lie  too  high.  In  their  natural  fituations 
they  are  much  lefs  inconvenient  to  their 
mothers,  and  are  carried  with  greater 
eafe;  to  which  I muft  add  that  the  mothers 
have  at  leaft  as  good  or  better  times  than 
when  they  are  prefled  down  too  low,  by 
which  means  the  belly  of  the  mother  be- 
comes pendulous,  and  the  Child  is  trou- 
ble fome  to  carry  ; the  inconvenience  in- 
creafes  too  with  every  Child,  and  where 
the  mother  has  had  a great  number,  the 
weight  at  laft  becomes  intolerable.  The 
con  ft  ant  preflure  of  the  uterus  upon  the 
bladder  in  this  cafe  occafions  frequent  mo- 
tions to  make  water : an  incontinence  or 
involuntary  difcharge  of  it  fometimes 
comes  on,  and  it  is  attended  with  many- 
other  inconveniences.  ” But  indepen- 

dent of  Pregnancy,  what  Evils  do  we 
every  Day  obferve  in  thofe  who  wear 
Slays?  Do  we  not  find  Inftances  particu- 
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larly  in  fat  People,  of  Herniae,  Exompha- 
los, or  Rupture  at  the  Navel,  in  which 
even  the  Stomach,  the  Liver,  and  the 
Spleen  are  protruded  ? Women  are  indeed 
more  fubjeft  to  this  Difeafe  in  the  latter 
Months  of  Pregnancy.  But  is  not  the 
Reafon  obvious,  the  Stays  preffing  the 
Vifcera  downwards  and  not  leaving  Room 
for  the  Uterus  to  expand  in?  Does  not 
Abortion  often  enfue  from  this  ? 

§ 13- 

I HAVE  chofen  to  fpeak  only  of  Stays 
and  their  Effefts  on  the  Thorax  and  Abdo- 
men ; becaufe  I am  perfuaded  that  from 
what  I have  faid,  theEffe&s  of  tight  Waift- 
coats,  & c.  may  eafily  be  underftood.  I 
fhall  proceed  therefore  to  treat  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Effe61s  of  Preffure  on  thefe 
Regions. 

A.  There  feems  to  be  a certain  Propor- 
tion between  the  Size  of  every  Vi/cus  and 
the  Diameter  and  Capacity  of  its  Arteries ; 
— and  perhaps  alfo  between  the  Arteries, 
the  Veins,  the  Abforbents  and  the  excre- 
tory 
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tory  Du&s.  This  is  a Circumftance  which 
has  fcarcely  been  taken  Notice  of  by  thofe 
who  have  had  the  greatefi;  Opportunities 
of  obfervingit:  though  it  muft  beobvious 
even  to  the  molt  fuperficial  Reafoner  that 
every  Diminution  of  a Vifcus,  or  of  its 
Velfels,  by  Compreffion,  or  by  other 
Means,  will  create  in  it,  or  difpofe  it  to, 
Difeafe. 

It  may  be  obje&ed  to  this,  as  it  has  been 
to  Error  Loci  in  Inflammation,  that  when 
a Vifcus  is  fo  much  comprelfed  as  to  lelfen, 
or  obliterate  the  Capacity  of  any  of  its 
Velfels,  the  Fluid  contained  may  take  a 
retrograde  Courfe  and  readily  pafs  through 
Anajiomo/es.  But  the  Force  of  this  Objec- 
tion is  extenuated,  if  not  entirely  done 

away  by  recolle&ing  that  no  fuch  retro- 
grade Courfe  has  ever  been  rendered 

vifible  where  the  Blood  circulates  with 
very  great  Velocity  and  Momentum,  as  it 
always  does  in  the  Lungs  or  where  it  cir- 
culates with  very  little  Velocity  as  in  the 
fpermatic  Arteries. 

B.  That  an  unequal  Diftribution  of 
Blood  and  other  Fluids  does  caufe  parti- 
cular 
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eular  Congeflions  in  the  Vifcera , and  con- 
fequent  Inflammations,  Hemorrhages,  and 
fimilar  Difeafes,  it  feems  to  me  more  than 
probable.  And  I am  convinced  that  when 
the  Capacity  of  any  Vifcus  is  diminilhedj 
e.  g.  the  Lungs,  as  the  Quantity  of  Blood 
fent  into  them  remains  the  fame,  any 
Thing  that  increafes  the  Force  of  the  Cir- 
culation, whether  Heat,  Exercife,  or  Paf- 
fionsofthe  Mind,  may  caufe  Inflamma- 
tion, Haemoptoe,  Ajihma , Dropfy  of  the 
Bread  and  Confuinption. — I am  convinc? 
from  reafoning  a pojleriori  thatNaturein- 
tended  a given  Quantity  of  Air  to  come 
into  Contaft  with  the  Blood  of  the  Lungs 
at  each  Infpi ration,  and  that  Emaciation 
and  Weaknefs  fupervene  when  this  Meet- 
ing of  Blood  and  Air  isleflenedor  flop- 
ped:— as  if  the  Blood  loft  its  Power  of 
nourifhing  for  want  of  Air. 

JJna  eademque  Via  Sanguis  Animufqut  fequuntur* 

C.  I think  the  Difeafes  of  the  Liver, 
Inflammation,  &c.  to  which  great  Eaters 


* Virgil. 
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and  Drinkers  are  fo  fubjeft,  proceed  from 
the  Stomach  diflended  with  Meat  and 
Drink  comprefling  the  Liver,  while  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  in  the  Vena  Portarum 
is  preternaturally  quickened.  Does  not 
the  Blood  determined  in  larger  Quantity- 
through  the  iliac  Veffels  into  the  Pelvis  and 
lower  Limbs,  when  the  umbilical  Veffels 
are  tied,  occafion  theirfpeedy  Growth  and 
Increafe?  How  then,  the  Quantity  of 
Blood  fent  to  a Vifcus  being  the  fame,  if 
the  Vifcus  be  leffened  by  Compreflion, 
can  Difeafes  not  arife? 

D.  Whether  Ligatures  around  the  Limbs 
and  Trunk  of  the  Body  can  fo  alter  the 
Qualities  of  the  Blood,  as  to  produce 
Eruptions,  &c.  I am  uncertain.  The  Ex- 
periments fuppofed  to  prove  this  do  not 
appear  to  me  conclufive.  * 


* Mem,  de  V Acad,  d(s  Sc,  a Paris,  1740. 
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CHAP.  Ill; 


Concerning  the  EJfeEls  of  Heat  and  Cold . 


OOD  Clothes,  or  fuch  as  are  made 


well  and  of  proper  Materials,  have 
the  following  Properties,  viz. 

A.  They  neither  hinder  by  their  Hard- 
nefs,  nor  incommode  by  their  Weight  and 
Tightnefs,  the  free  and  eafy  Motions  of 
the  Joints. 

B.  They  keep  the  Body  in  that  De- 
gree of  Heat  which  is  mod  agreeable  as 
well  as  mod;  fuitable  to  the  Functions  and 
Aftions  of  Health. 

C.  They  exert  no  noxious  Power  them- 
felves,  nor  are  they  rendered  noxious  by 
the  Excretions  of  the  Body  or  the  Atmof- 
phere. 


% «4- 
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The  firft  Quality  I have  already  treated 
of  as  fully  as  the  Intention  of  this  Effay 
requires  or  admits  It  is  next  to  be  in- 
quired therefore,  how  by  Clothes  the  hu- 
man Body  may  be  kept  at  a proper  De- 
gree of  Heat. 

§ *5* 

A.  Phyficians  agree  that  the  Functions 
of  a human  Body  are  performed  with  the 
greatefl  Regularity,  Eafe  and  Pleafure 
when  its  Heat  raifes  the  Mercury  to  about 
97°2  or  98°.  In  Fever  it  raifes  the  Mer- 
cury to  1C50,  1060,  107°,  or  1080. — Even 
in  the  cold  Fit  our  Heat  exceeds  the 
natural  Standard  by  z°  or  30.  Braun 
found  that  the  Heat  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
both  Sexes  and  in  every  Age.* 

B.  All  the  Experiments  of  Do6lor 
Crawford,  t and  Mr.  Hunter  + on  animal 
Heat,  tend  to  prove  that  the  Powers  of 
generating  or  feparating  Heat  in  Animals, 


* Novi  Comment arii  Academiae  S'cientiarum  imperialit  Petropi- 
litanae.  Tom  XIII-  /fto. 

f Exp.  and  Ohs  on  Animal  Heat,  See  2nd  Edition 
J Obs.  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Oeconomy.  page  F7. 
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and  confequently  of  generating  Cold,  are 
in  a certain  Proportion  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  Neceffity  for  them.  Hence,  it  is 
that  in  Summer  and  in  Winter,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Climate,  the  Heat  of  our 
Bodies  is  almoll  alike. 

Boerhaave  thought  we  could  not  live  in 
a Heat  exceeding  the  natural  Standard  !  *  * 
But  Doclor  Fordyce’s  Experiments  fhew 
how  egregioully  this  great  Man  was  mif- 
taken:  he  himfelf  havingborne  for  feveral 
Minutes  an  Atmofphere  heated  to  more 
than  220°.  without  feeling  either  Pain  or 
Uneafinefs.  + 

C.  As  Senfations  produced  in  us  are 
never  in  Proportion  to  the  Force  of  Im- 
preffion,  fo  the  Senfation  of  Heat  and 
Cold,  which  we  have,  is  not  the  greater 
in  Proportion  as  the  Heat  or  Cold  of  the 
Atmofphere  is  the  greater,  but  in  Propor- 
tion as  our  Bodies  are  warmer  or  colder. 

All  Perfons  are  not  equally  affected 
by  Heat  and  Cold.  This  depends  greatly 
upon  the  Habit  of  each.,  and  greatly  upon 

* 

* Elementa  Chemiae.  Tom-  1. pag.  2 77,  278. 
f Fhilofophical  Tranfa&ions.  Vol.  XXV.  Parts  I and  IT. 
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the  State  of  Health.  For  they  who 
are  by  Nature  delicate  and  irritable,  or 
they  who  have  rendered  themfelves  fo  by 
warm  Clothing  or  lying  long  in  Bed, 
are  fubjed  to  Dyfentery,  Rheumatifm, 
Catarrh,  &c.  And  they  who  have  been 
long  confined,  and  in  whom  the  Blood 
circulates  fiowly,  whether  through  Fati- 
gue or  Difeafe,  are  fubje£f  to  catch  Cold. 
— Fear,  and  all  the  deprefling  Paflions 
co-operate  with  Cold  to  excite  Difeafe. 

After  dancing,  &c.  when  the  whole 
Syflein  is  rouzed,  the  fame  alarming  Ef- 
fects may  arife  whether  we  take  cold 
Water  into  the  Stomach,  or  expofe  the 
Surface  of  the  Body  to  a cold  Atmofphere. 

But  going  fuddenly  out  of  a very  hot 
Atmofphere  into  a cold  one,  or  out  of  a 
temperate  Atmofphere  into  a very  cold 
one,  irequently  caules  no  Difeafe  at  all. 
This  feems  to  depend  upon  the  fame  Caufe 
as  the  Freezing  of  Animals  alive  : that  the 
Excitation  of  the  Body  is  too  conliderable 
to  be  foon  and  eafily  overcome:  that  the 
Congelation  takes  Place  before  the  Powers 
of  Life  are  exbaufied.  * 


• See  Hunter’s  Obs.  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Oe- 
conomy.  page  90. 
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The  belt  Method  of  preventing  the  bad 
Effefts  of  Cold  is  to  clothe  ourfelves  fo  as 
to  be  flowly  affefted  by  either  Heat  or 
Cold:  and  the  bell  Means  of  counteraft- 
ing  them  are  fuch  as  increafe  Strength. 

D,  The  Heat  of  the  Surface  of  the  Body 
fhould  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
the  internal  Parts:  for  the  Heat  of  the 
internal  Parts  is  not  fo  liable  to  be  in- 
creafed  by  Exercife,  Clothing,  and 
Changes  in  the  Temperature  of  the  At- 
mofphere  as  that  of  the  external  Parts. 

E.  Cold  applied  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Body  contra6ls  the  Orifices  of  the  fuper- 
ficial  Veffels,  propels  an  unufual  Quan- 
tity of  Blood  inwards,  and  caufes  a Pale- 
nefs,  Drynefs,  and  Roughnefs  of  the  Skin: 
Cutis  anjerina  as  it  is  called.  If  the  De- 
gree of  Cold  be  not  greater  than  that  of 
the  Atmofphere  fometimes  in  the  coldeft 
Weather  of  this  Climate,  and  if  the  Body 
be  vigorous  and  healthy,  the  Cold  only 
fubtracis  the  Excefs  of  Heat  above  98° 
from  it,  and  fuch  a Cold  may  jultly  be 
accounted  llrengthening.  If,  on  the  con-> 
trary,  the  Body  be  weak  and  irritable,  and 

Cold 
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Cold  be  applied  fuddenly,  or  if  it  be  ap- 
plied excelfively  and  continued  long,  it 
then  fub  11  rafts  more  Heat  from  the  Body 
than  what  is  above  the  natural  Standard, 
confequently  the  Senfibility  and  Irritabi- 
lity will  be  leffened,  the  Spirits  will  be 
depreffed,  the  Functions  will  be  impaired, 
or  totally  fufpended,  and  the  Organiza- 
tions will  be  finally  deflroyed.— Moderate 
Cold  invigorates  the  debilitated  by  pro- 
ducing a Ke-aftion:  the  living  Body  pof- 
feffing  a Power  of  exerting  itfelf,  when 
excited  by  Caufes  which  tend  to  defiroy 
it.  And  that  the  Exertion  of  this  Power 
does  llrengthen  the  Body  is  evident  from 
the  Effefts  of  bathing  in  cold  Water: 
which  moderately  ufed  has  given  Strength 
to  thou  lands,  immoderately  Difeafe  and 
Death.  *n 

Whenever  the  cold  Bath  does  good, 
the  Palenefs  of  the  Skin,  and  other  Symp- 
toms mentioned,  are  fucceeded  by  a 
Warmth  and  Itching,  a flight  but  general 
Moillure  on  the  Surface  of  the  Body,  ai  d 
an  Increafe  of  Appetite.  If  however,  in- 
llead  of  ihele  Effefts  the  Skin  remains 
M'  ■'  pale. 
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pale,  and  dry,  the  Body  cold  and  infenfible 
and  Sleepinefs  and  Head-ache,  with  a 
Diminution  or  Lofs  of  Appetite  fucceed, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  is  hurtful,  and 
that  its  Continuance  is  dangerous.  For  this 
is  a State  like  the  cold  Fit  of  an  A^ue:  a 
State  full  of  Danger. — “ Qui  enim  moriun 
tur  ex  Febre,five  continua  fit  five  intermit - 
tens,  acuta  Jive  chronica , pereunt  fub  Spafi- 
rno , Frigore  Horrore  et  Rigore  Partium 
externarum  Convulfionibus  : quia  Cor , Pul • 
mones  et  Cerebrum , Sanginine  intus  congejlo 
nimium  obruta , eundem  ob  Debilitatem  am - 
plius  repellere  nequeunt .”  * 

F.  Parts  at  a confiderable  Diftance  from 
the  Heart,  and  in  which  the  Blood  moves 
(lowly,  e.  g.  the  Nofe  and  Ears,  the  Fin- 
gers and  Toes,  are  fubject  to  more  Varia- 
tions in  their  Heat  than  other  Parts.  Hence 
we  find  that  when  they  are  longexpofed 
to  Cold,  the  Palenefs  of  the  Skin  is  fooner 
followed  by  a Lividnefs,  a Rigidity,  an 
Elfufion  of  Serum  beneath  the  Cuticle, 
Ulcers  commonlv  called  Chilblains , Mor- 
tification  and  Death. — Cold  has  always  a 
Tendency  to  deftroy  the  Senfibility  of 

the 
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the  Body,  and  confequently  to  deflroy 
thofe  Powers  by  which  it  generates  Heat: 
the  Energy  of  the  Brain  and  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood.  It  is  from  this  that  it  always 
dellroys  the  Sen  Ability  of  Parts  before  it 
kills  them,  and  that  Parts  naturally  endu- 
ed with  little  Senfibility  are  fuch  eafy 
Vi6Hms  to  it. 

G.  I know  many  are  of  a contrary  Opi- 
nion, and  believe  that  Heat  relaxes  and 
weakens,  and  that  Cold  ftimulates  and 
invigorates.  I have  fhown  already  how 
Cold  may  hrengthen  thofe  who  are  weak 
by  exciting  the  Vis  confervatrix  of  the 
Syftem  ; but  the  primary  A&ion  of  Cold 
I take  to  be  fedative.  And  as  no  Man 
would  call  Wine  debilitating, ,becaufe  it 
weakness  mediately , or  by  inebriating,  fo  he 
fhould  not  call  Cold  a Stimulant  and  Ro- 
borant,  becaufe  it  ftrengthens ^mediately, 
or  by  cauhng  Re-a6tion. 

§ 1 6. 

# 

HAVING  defcribed  the  Operations  of 
Heat  and  Cold  as  concifely  and  plainly  as 

I could 
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I could,  I (hall  adduce  a few  fhort  Remarks 
on  the  Atmofphere,  to  fhow  how  Moiflure 
and  Drynefs  concur  with  Heat  and  Cold 
to  influence  the  human  Body. 

A.  Moiflure  and  Drynefs  applied  to  the 
Atmofphere,  which  is  always  moift,  * can 
only  be  confldered  as  relative  Terms. 

In  a Suite  of  Rooms  heated  by  Flues  in 
the  Floor  and  with  boiling  Water,  Doctor 
Fordyce  flood  only  a few  Minutes  before 
Water  ran  down  his  Body  in  Streams. — 
It  was  not  the  Vapourof  his  Skin,  but  the 
Vapour  of  the  Rooms  condenfed  on  his 
Skin,  that  ran  down. 

B.  Now  Condenfation  is  a Source  of 
Heat,  as  Evaporation  is  a Source  of  Cold.— 
Doctor  Fordyce  fome  time  after  this  Expe- 
riment, expofed  his  Body  to  a much 
greater  Heat,  in  a dry  Atmofphere,  and 
flaid  in  it  longer,  without  being  affected 
nearly  fo  much. 

C.  Do£tor  Fordyce  afsigns  two  Reafons 
for  this  : viz. 


* Watfon’s  Chemical  Effays.  Vol.  III.  p.  52. — Phil.  Trans, 
abridged,  N9.  189. 
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1.  That  dry  Air  does  not  communicate 
its  Heat  like  Air  faturaled  with  Moifture. 

2.  Thai  the  Evaporation  from  the  Body 
which  takes  Place  when  the  Air  is  dry 
afhhs  its  living  Powers  in  producing 
Cold.  * 


* Philofophical  Tranfa&ions. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Concerning  woollen  Clothes,  themoft  natural, 
the  mojl  wholefome . 


§ 17- 

SINCE  Nature  always  endeavours  ta 
preferve  Man  and  other  Animals  at 
the  fame  Temperature  ( § 15.  ),  and  has 
given  to  Quadrupeds  only  one  Kind 
of  Covering  to  defend  them  from  the 
Inclemencies  of  Seafon  and  Climate,  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  intended 
for  Men  to  imitate  the  Covering  ol 
Brutes,  and  to  wear  only  one  Kind  of 
Clothing. 

The  curious  may  inquire,  why  Man  is 
not  by  Nature  defended  like  Brutes  with 
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a Coat  of  Hair?  But  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that  if  Brutes  had  the  fame  Reafon  as  Man, 
and  were  of  Courfe  as  capable  to  make  a 
fit  Clothing  for  themfelves,  they  had  pro- 
bably been  not  lo  defended  as  they  now 
are. 

A.  It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  for 
the  Harmony  of  the  Univerfe  brute  Ani- 
mals are  necelfary.  And  as  their  Tempe- 
rature, as  well  as  that  ol  Man,  is  nearly 
the  fame  in  Summer  and  in  Winter,  is  it 
not  reafonable  to  conclude  that  both  are 
■■rpreferved  of  one  Temperature  by  the 
fame  Means,  and  for  the  fame  Ends? 

Belides,  as  Bears  and  Foxes  which  in- 
habit cold  Climates  can  maintain  the  natu- 
ral Temperature  in  all  Seafons,  and  be  in 
Health  and  Vigour,  with  one  and  the  fame 
Covering ; I would  afk  why  Man  might 
not  maintain  his  natural  Temperature, 
and  remain  in  Health  and  Vigour,  with 
one  and  the  fame  Covering  alfo  ? 

That  it  would  be  improper  lor  Man  to 
go  naked,  it  needs  no  Proof.  But  as  the 
Body  of  Man  is  befet  with  Hair  like  that  of 
Quadrupeds,  though  in  general  neither  fo 
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]ong,  nor  fo  thick,  I cannot  but  confider  it 
as  an  Index  of  Nature  to  point  out  that  our 
Covering  like  that  of  Brutes,  fhould  be 
made  of  Hair  or  Wool. 

Nor  can  I imagine  of  what  Ufe  the  Hair 
is  on  the  Hands  and  Arms,  on  the  Legs  and 
Thighs,  if  it  be  not  this  Index.  Nay,  the 
Head  of  Man  is  thickly  clothed  with  Hair 
by  Nature;  and  if  the  early  Fafhion  of 
ornamenting  the  Head  had  not  degenerat- 
ed into  the  Habit  of  wearing  a Hat,  I am 
miftaken  if  the  Hair  alone  had  not  been 
found  fufficient  to  keep  our  Heads  warm. 

B.  One  Objection,  which  my  Friends 
have  urged  againll  this,  is,  that  Bears, 
Rabbits,  Hares,  Foxes,  and  many  other 
Animals,  have  not  an  equal  Quantity  of 
Hair  in  all  Seafons.  But  admitting  this 
Fact,  it  does  not  ferioufly  militate  againfl 
my  Opinion  ( § i 7.),  there  being  no  Sea- 
fon  or  Climate,  however  warm,  in  which 
thefe  Animals  are  not  covered  with  fome 
Hair;  and  it  often  falls  off  even  in  the 
coldeft  Seafons  and  Climates. — It  feems 
natural  that  the  old  Hair  fhould  fall  off  to 
make  Room  for  new ; — that  the  Hair 
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fhould  be  regenerated  as  well  as  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Body.  And  the  Hair  being 
thicker  in  cold  than  in  warm  Climates, 
and  in  cold  than  in  temperate  Seafons, 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  unneceiTary  in 
warm  Climates  ; — and  much  lefsthat  any 
Thing  better  might  be  fupplied.  The  ut- 
mod  it  proves  is  that  lefs  might  fuffice. 

§ 18. 

BEFORE  however  it  be  granted  that 
Man  fhould  always  wear  the  fame  Kind 
of  Clothing  (§  17.),  and  that  it  in  Imitation 
of  Nature  fhould  be  woollen,  let  us  refle£t 
on  fome  of  the  Advantages  which  Society 
would  derive  from  it.  Thefe  I fhall  con- 
fider  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
following  Heads,  viz : 

A.  Either,  as  derived  from  its  being 

s 

always  the  fame. 

B.  Or,  as  derived  from  its  being  wool- 
len. 

It  may  be  necedary  to  remind  my 
Reader  that  I only  treat  of  that  Covering 
which  is  worn  next  the  Skin,  and  not  of 
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that  which  is  external  and  merely  orna^ 
mental  (§  i.). 

Many  fpeaking  of  Clothing,  by  heed- 
lefsly  confoundingthat  worn  next  the  Skin, 
with  that  which  covers  it,  have  drawn 
very  erroneous  Inferences.  They  have 
even  peferred  in  general  Terms  the  whole 
Drefs  of  the  People  called  Quakers  from 
its  Simplicity  and  Nea  nels  : a Preference 
which  however  jufl  with  Regard  to  the 
exterior  Clothes,  is  certainly  not  equally 
fo  with  Regard  to  that  worn  next  the  Skin. 
For  Ouakers  wear  the  fame  Kind  of  Shirts 
and  Stockings  as  we  do : and  fome  of 
them  really  neat,  who  honour  me  with 
their  Acquaintance,  fuffer  as  much  and 
are  in  Danger  of  as  much  from  the  Pref- 
fure  of  their  Clothes  as  many  of  us. 

i.  The  more  obvions  Advantages  to  be 
derived  from  wearing  always  one  Kind  of 
Covering  may  be  eafily  underftood  from 
the  following  Con  fide  rat  ions. 

a.  Uneafinefs,  Itching  and  Pain  molt 
commonly  attend  the  Change  of  one  Kind 
of  Covering  for  another,  even  when  there 
is  noSufpicion  ofDampnefs. 
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A Skin  ufed  to  the  Feel  of  fine  Linen 
,7  ^ cannot  bear  that  of  Courfe.  * 

A Skin  ufed  to  the  Feel  of  Linen  can- 
not bear,  with  equal  Pleafure,  the  Feel  of 
Cotton.  And  Flannel  which  feems  to  me 
in  its  Effects  moft  like  the  hairy  Covering 
of  Animals,  is  regarded  with  a Degree  of 
Antipathy  by  thofe  who  have  long  accuf- 
tomed  their  Skin  to  Linen  or  Cotton,  t 
b,  To  change  our  Apparel  as  often  as  the 
Weather  changes  is  attended  with  a great 
Lofs  of  Time,  and  fuppofes  a fit  Opportu- 
nity, and  a certain  Degree  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

Now  Time  and  Opportunity  are  feldom 
at  the  Difpofal  of  Sailors,  Soldiers,  and 
Hufbandmen.  And  as  the  Neceffity  of 
thefe  People  mult  always  have  exifted; 


* The  Brother  of  Louis  XIV,  who  was  fecluded  from  Socie- 
ty in  the  Baftille  of  Paris  is  reported  to  have  worn  very 
fine  Linen,  becaufe  coarfe  Linen  made  him  uneafy.  Mem. 
du  Marecbal  Due  de  Richlieu,  &c.  Ann  of  Auflria  was  un- 
der  a fimilar  Neceffity  of  wearing  fine  Linen. 

Sir  Benj.  Thompfon  fays  there  is  no  Luxury  greater  than 
that  of  wearing  Flannel,  when  one  is  ufed  to  it.  Phil. 
Tranf.  Vol.  77.  Part  II.  p.  240. 
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it  does  not  feem  likely  that  fuch  a Cover- 
ing fhould  have  been  intended  for  them 
by  our  all-wife  Creator  as  they  have 
neither  Ability  nor  Opportunity  to 
wear. 

Confider  the  Dormoufe:  it  is  To  clothed 
with  Hair,  which  flowly  communicates 
Heat,  that  Mr.  Hunter  could  not  freeze 
it  even  in  a freezing  Mixture,  till  he  had 
thoroughly  wetted  its  Hair.  * And  if  fuch 
a Reptile  as  this,  fo  low  a Link  in  the 
Chain  of  Exiftence,  is  qualified  by  a Cover- 
ing of  Hair  to  maintain  a fimilar  Degree  of 
Heat  in  all  Seafons  and  Climates;  will 
my  Reader  believe  that  Man  might  not 
alfo  more  effectually  brave  Inclemencies 
of  Weather  if  he  had  fuch  a Covering? 

I hold  the  PraClice  of  wrapping  our- 
felves  up  in  Flannel,  at  the  Approach  of 
Winter,  changing  it  for  Calico  at  the 
Approach  of  Spring  and  Autumn,  and 
wearing  Linen  only  during  the  Summer, 
to  be  equally  abfurb  and  hurtful.  I make 
no  Doubt  but  many  have  fallen  Martyrs 


* Obs.  on  certain  Parts  of  the  animal  Oeconomy  p.  89. 
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to  it.  For  it  prevails  equally  among  the 
ftrong  and  the  weak,  thofe  of  thirty  and 
thofe  ol  flxty.  Behdes,  the  Temperature 
is  feldom  the  Signal  for  thefe  Changes, 
it  is  the  Day  of  the  Month ! 

I aver  that,  as  no  Man  can  certainly 
fortell  what  Covering  may  be  molt  fuita- 
able  for  to-morrow,  fo  if  he  could,  the 
States  of  the  Weather  are  too  inconftant 
and  various  for  him  to  poffefs  a Covering 
proper  for  every  poffible  one.  I am  hurt 
when  People  in  Eafe  and  Affluence  tell 
me  that  Clothes  fhould  be  changed  as  of- 
ten as  the  Weather  changes:  juft  as  if 
they  had  only  the  Care  of  themfelves  at 
Heart.  For  Poverty  will  always  preclude 
the  labouring  Poor  from  the  Advantages 
of  fo  frequent  a Change,  provided  it  be 
ever  fo  neceffary. 

2.  The  principal  Advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  a woollen  Covering  next  the 
Skin  may  be  underftood  from  the  fubfe- 
quent  Reflexions. 

How  {lowly  a Covering  of  Wool  tranf- 
mits  Heat,  I have  already  obferved  in 
fpcakingof  the  Dormoufe.  And  the  fame 
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Experiments  to  which  I then  alluded, 
fupply  us  with  an  unexceptional  Proof 
that  linen  and  cotton  Shirts  and  Stockings 
fubje£t  us  to  more  debilitating  Heats  and 
more  fatal  Colds  than  flannel. 

In  confuting  old  Opinions  for  the  Sake 
of  eflablifhing  new,  we  are  generally  in 
the  fame  Predicament  as  they  who  pull 
down  old  Houfes  to  ere£t  new  in  their 
Places.  We  get  no  Praife  for  the  flrfl;  Part 
of  our  Labour,  that  of  removing  the  old; 
nor  is  it  till  we  have  cleared  away  huge 
Mafles  of  Rubbifh  and  eftabliflied  a Foun- 
dation, that  we  gain  the  Attention  and 
Refpett  of  Mankind. 

The  Dormoufe  could  not  be  frozen 
even  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  freezing  Mixture 
till  its  Hair  was  thoroughly  wetted(§  18.— 
B.) : and  it  froze  afterwards  as  foon  as  if 
it  had  not  been  covered  with  any  Hair. 
The  Reafon  can  be  no  other  than  this, 
that  Water  communicates  Heat  quicker 
than  Hair.  In  other  Words,  the  Heat  of 
the  Dormoufe  was  fo  flowly  communi- 
cated by  its  Hair  to  the  Atmofphere,  that 
its  living  Powers  being  rouzed  at  the  Ap- 
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proach  of  the  freezing  Mixture  were  capa- 
ble of  generating  or  extricating  more 
Heat  as  fall  as  the  Hair  conveyed  any 
away.  Every  one  knows  how  flowly 
Wool  attra&s  Water:  and  it  is  proved  by 
the  moll  fimple  and  fatisfa£lory  Experi- 
ments that — “ Bodies  which  are  the  mofl 
ealily  wet,  or  which  receive  Water  in  its 
unelaflic  Form  with  the  greatefl  eafe,  are 
not  thofe  which  in  all  cafes  attra£l  the 
watery  vapour  diffolved  in  the  air  with 
the  greatefl  force.  * 

But  why  fhould  a Covering  of  Hair,  or 
Flannel,  communicate  Heat  from  the  At- 
mofphere  to  our  Bodies  fooner  than  from 
our  Bodies  to  the  Atmofphere?  The 
Fa£l  is,  it  does  not. 

Thus  far,  I think,  we  have  Reafon  and 
Analogy  in  our  Favour.  Let  us  next  en- 
quire how  they  felt  Flannel  who  wore  it 
in  hot  Climates.  I know  no  Authority 
better  than  that  of  Sir  Benjamin  Thomp- 
fon. — “ It  is  a miflaken  notion,  fays  he, 
that  it  is  too  warm  a cloathing  for  fummer. 


• Philofophical  Tranfa&ions.  Vol.  7,7.  Part  II  page  244. 
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I have  worn  it  in  the  hotted  climates,  and 
in  all  leafons  of  the  year,  and  never  found 
the  lead  inconvenience  from  it,”  *—  And  I 
can  aver  that  I have  worn  it  feveral  Years, 
in  Summer  as  well  as  Winter,  in  the 
warmed  Rooms,  and  under  the  mod  fati- 
guing Exertions,  without  ever  feeling  the 
lead  Inconvenience.  Nay,  dnce  I have 
worn  it,  I have  never  once  felt  any  Com- 
plaint in  my  Bread,  which  I frequently 
did  before.  In  fhort,  dnce  I have  worn  it, 
I have  never  experienced  an  Hour’s 
Ailment. 

But  why  is  Linen  and  Calico  preferred 
to  Flannel?  I am  told,  it  is  becaufe  Flan- 
nel heats  more  than  Linen  or  Cotton.  Now, 
it  mud  be  allowed  it  is  not  the  Heat  of 
our  Covering  that  is  ever  difagreeable  to 
us,  but  its  being  foaked  in  Sweat  and 
confined  next  the  Skin.  Did  my  Read- 
er ever  feel  uncomfortable  from  mere 
Heat?  No:  he  could  not.  He  can  only 
have  felt  uncomfortable  from  his  wet 
Shirt  dicking  to  his  Skin. 


* Philofophical  Tranfaftions  Vol.  77. 
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I prefer  Flannel  to  Linen,  becaufe  with 
the  former  I can  perfpire  without  Danger, 
and  exercife  myfelf  without  any  unplea- 
furable  Feeling.  But  who  can  do  fo,  when 
Linen  is  next  his  Skin? — If  one  dances 
with  Flannel  next  the  Skin,  the  Perfpira- 
tion  is  neceffarily  encreafed,  the  Matter 
perfpired  is  conveyed  through  the  Flan- 
nel to  the  Atmofphere,  and  the  Skin  re- 
mains dry,  warm,  and  comfortable.  If 
one  dances  with  Linen  next  the  Skin,  the 
Perfpiration  is  alfo  neceffarily  encreafed, 
but  the  Matter  perfpired  is  not  conveyed 
through  the  Flannel  to  the  Atmofphere  : 
much  of  it  being  condenfed  into  a Fluid 
State,  retained  in  the  Linen,  and  kept  in 
Contact  with  the  Skin.  Here  then  there 
are  two  Sources  of  Heat  which  thofe  who 
wear  Flannel  next  the  Skin  are  never 
fubject  to:  thefe  are  1.  the  Condenfation 
of  the  Vapour  of  the  Skin,  all  Vapours  in 
becoming  fluid  and  all  Fluids  in  becom- 
ing folid  giving  out  Heat,  and  2.  the 
greater  Capacity  of  Linen  for  Heat. 

Suppofe,  again,  that  after  dancing  and 
perfpiring  greatly,  Neceflity  obliges  me  to 
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go  into  the  open  Air.  I have  done  it 
many  Times  with  Flannel  next  my  Skin; 
but  I never  caught  Cold  by  it,  nor  did  I 
feel  uncomfortably  warm.  And  doubt- 
lefs  the  Reafon  is  becaufe  my  Skin  was 
kept  dry  by  the  Flannel  conveying  away 
the  Matter  perfpired  before  it  loft  its 
Form  of  Vapour.  Suppofe  after  dancing 
and  perfpiring  freely,  Neceffity  fhould 
oblige  one  with  Linen  next  his  Skin  to  go 
fuddenly  into  the  cold  Air  : what  will  be 
his  Senfations  ! what  his  Rifque  ! His  Li- 
nen will  be  foaked  in  Sweat,  and  like 
every  Thing  excrementitious  difguftingly 
ftinking,  he  will  feel  cold  and  fhiver,  his 
Teeth  will  chatter,  and  it  is  a Thoufand 
to  one  but  he  catch  Cold, — a Hundred  to 
one  but  his  Lungs  become  inflamed.  For 
he  is  fubje£t  to  a Source  of  Cold,  which 
thofe  who  wear  Flannel  next  the  Skin 
feldom  or  never  are  : this  is  the  Evapora- 
tion of  the  condenfed  Fluid  from  their 
Linen,  which  will  be  greater  in  Propor- 
tion as  it  is  expofed  to  the  more  Wind. 

C.  Thus  it  appears  how  effe&ually  a 
Covering  of  Wool  can  defend  our  Bodies 

from 
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from  fudden  and  exceffive  Heat  and  Cold, 
how  exactly  it  co-operates  with  the  Powers 
of  generating  Pleat  and  Cold  in  living 
Syftems  (§.  15.),  and  how  conflantly  it 
prelerves  us  in  that  Temperature  which 
is  moft  pleafurable  as  well  as  moll  natural 
and  beneficial. 

D.  As  to  the  Benefits  derived  from 
Flannel  as  an  eleElric,  I cannot  convenient- 
ly enlarge  on  them  *.  It  muft  fuffice,  at 
prefent,  to  have  proved  that  Heat  and 
Drynefs  are  neceffary  to  Perfpiration ; f 
and  that  our  Clothes  never  feel  fo  plea- 
fant  as  when  the  Matter  perfpired  and 
the  Evaporation  from  our  Clothes  are  in 
fuch  a given  Ratio  to  each  other  as  to 
preferve  us  dry. 

§ »9- 

I SHALL  now  recite  the  mofl  common 
Objections,  which  People  make  to  Flan- 
nel : I (hall  at  leaft  recite  all  I know. 


* Brydone’s  Tour  through  Sicily,  &c. 
f See  Home’s  Med.  Fads  and  Experiments. p.  245. 
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A.  It  is  faid  that  Flannel  always  weak- 
ens, but  efpecially  when  worn  next  the 
Skin.  This  is  the  firfl:  Obje&ion ; and  a 
more  ungrounded  one  there  cannot  be.  It  is 
faid  Flannel  weakens  by  cauling  too  great 
a Perfpiration ; and  hence  fome  People 
avoid  it  as  they  would  fwallowing  a large 
Dofe  of  Dovers  Powder.  Yet  I never 
heard  or  read  of  a Phylician  who  taught 
or  believed  that  a dry  Skin  and  a free 
Perfpiration,  fuch  as  Flannel  is  known  to 
occalion,  ever  do  Harm. — “ In  Egypt  du- 
ring the  fecond  Part  of  the  Summer,  every 
one  fweats  profufely  feveral  Times  a 
Day,  and  at  that  Seafon  the  Inhabitants 
always  enjoy  the  moll  perfect  Health. — ” * 

But  every  Man  who  has  worn  Flan- 
nel any  Length  of  Time  knows  that  it 
neither  heats  him  more  than  Linen,  nor 
fubje&s  him  to  a more  copious  Perfpira- 
tion after  Exercife.  I fpeak  from  Expe- 
rience, and  it  is  proved  by  Analogy  and 
Demonftration. 


* Glafs.  Comment,  de  Feb.  — Comment.  X.  De  Sudornm 
Evocatione  Profper  Alpinus  de  Med.  TEgyptiorum.  Lib. 
l . Cap.  XVIII. 
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If,  indeed,  Flannel  made  us  fweat,  it 
might  then  do  Harm:  but  by  only  mak- 
ing us  perfpire  it  is  one  of  the  mod  effec- 
tual Means  of  doing  us  good. 

Such  abfurd  Notions  as  thefe  are  gene- 
rally propagated  by  the  rheumatic,  the 
gouty,  and  the  infirm,  who  are  difpofed 
to  fweat  in  Confequence  of  their  Difeafe, 
but  who  know  not  how  to  diftinguifh  be- 
tweeen  the  Effefts  of  the  Difeafe  and 
thofe  of  their  Flannel. 

B.  Flannel  is  alfo  faid  to  excite  an 
Itching but  this  Objection  may  be  made 
to  Linen.  For  it  is  clear  that  neither  fine 
Flannel  nor  fine  Linen  caufes  it.  Nay, 
even  coarfe  Linen  and  coarfe  Flannel  only 
caufe  it  for  a Time. 

C.  It  is  natural  enough  for  Perfons  to 
rub  and  fcratch  the mfe Ives  who  feel  any 
Itching ; and  that  the  Skin  fhould  of 
Courfe  be  inflamed,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe. 
But  they  who  are  prejudiced  again!!  Flan- 
nel, fay  that  Flannel  alone  may  caufe  an 
Eruption.  Now  if  it  ever  did  this,  the 
Objedion  would  be  a very  ferious  one. 
But  I deny  that  it  ever  can. 
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D.  There  Hill  remains  another  Objec- 
tion to  be  mentioned.  It  is  that  Flarinel 
difpofes  Perfons  to  the  yQtigtcwig  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Morbus  pedicularis,  or  Pcdiculaiio  of 
the  Latins.  This  Objection,  however,  can 
only  be  ferioufly  made  by  thofe  who  wilh 
one  Flannel  Wailtcoat  to  ferve  for  many 
Months.  I do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
remove  fuch  an  Obje&ion  as  this  : but  if 
my  Reader  will  follow  my  Example,  and 
change  his  flannel  Waiflcoat  as  often  as  he 
changes  his  Shirt,  I am  certain  he  will 
find  Flannel  far  more  fweet  and  comfort- 
able than  Linen. 


h 1 9- 

I SHALL  conclude  this  EfTay  with  a 
Remark  on  the  Cuflom  of  wearing  cotton 
Stockings,  and  a Propofal  for  the  delicate 
and  invalid  to  alter  the  Form  of  their 
Stockings  in  general. 

A.  Cotton  Stockings  are  more  generally 
worn  by  the  Ladies  than  any.  It  is  a cuf- 
tom  however  which  I know  to  be  equally 
pernicious  and  filthy. 

P 2 / 
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a.  It  is  proved  to  be  pernicious  thus. 
There  is  not  a greater  and  more  important 
Emunftory  in  the  whole  human  Syftem 
than  the  Feet.  The  Connexion  between 
the  Feet  and  the  Head,  the  Stomach,  the 
Uterus  and  the  urinary  Palfages  is  fuch 
that  I,  and  very  many  be  Tides  me  mull, 
have  feen  a Fit  of  the  Gout,  a SupprelFion 
of  the  Men/es,  and  Pains  refembling  thofe 
of  the  Stone  alrnoft  inllantaneoufly  brought 
on  by  Cold  applied  to  the  Feet.  I am  even 
perfuaded  that  Cancer,  Inflammation,  and 
even  Abortion  are  frequently  occafioned 
by  wearing  cotton  and  filken  Stockings. 

Cotton  like  Linen  once  faturated  with 
the  Moilture  difcharged  from  the  Feet, 
can  receive  no  more:  and  as  it  can  part 
with  little  or  none  at  all  to  the  Atmofphere, 
the  Excretion  mult  be  more  or  lefs  imped- 
ed, and  a Senfe  ofColdnefs  and  Clammi- 
nefs  muff  be  inevitable.  Nothing  flops 
the  Excretion  from  the  Feet  fooner  and 
more  effectually  than  Cold. 

b.  Nor  are  Facts  wanting  to  convince 
thofe  who  are  open  to  Convi£tion  that 
Cotton  worn  next  the  Skin  is  a plentiful 
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Source  of  Uncleanlinefs.  Let  any  one 
defirous  to  fee  it  proved  wear  cotton 
Stockings  one  Day  and  worded  the  next, 
and  afterwards  fay  which  was  the  more 
free  from  Humidity  and  Smell.  I have 
tried  the  Experiment  often,  and  always 
with  the  fame  Refult.  Cotton  faturated 
with  the  Sweat  of  the  Feet, — and  Cotton 
can  contain  more  than  Linen,— foon  rots. 
Cotton  Stockings  will  not  lad  nearly  fo 
long  as  worded  for  this  very  Reafon. 

Mankind  feem  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
Calamities  which  may  arife  from  the  fpon- 
taneous  Changes  which  the  Sweat  of  the 
Feet  dagnating  in  the  Stockings  undergoes : 
of  the  Calamities  which  may  arife  from 
the  mutual  ASlion  of  the  Sweat  and  the 
Leather  and  its  Impregnations.  In  fhoi't 
they  who  wear  cotton  Stockings  ought 
from  Regard  to  Delicacy  as  well  as  Health 
to  change  them  once  a Day  even  if  they 
lit  dill : and  if  they  walk  about. — as  Mo- 
tion encreafes  Perfpiration,  — twice  or 
oltener. 

It  is  unnecedary  to  fpeakof  filken Stock- 
ings: for  they  are  fo  thin,  and  fuch  eafy 
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Conductors  of  Heat,  that  they  are  never 
worn  alone  by  prudent  People,  but  over 
worfted  or  yarn.  I have  no  great  Objec- 
tion to  this  Cuftom. 

B.  The  lalt  part  of  my  EfTay  contains  a 
Propofal  for  Stockings  to  be  made  with 
Toes,  as  Gloves  are  with  Fingers.  A Pro- 
pofal fo  llrange  is  not  expected  to  meet 
the  Approbation  of  thofe  who  are  bialted 
by  Prejudice,  and  who  rather  confider 
the  Cuftom  than  the  Comfort  of  Things. 
But,  it  is  hoped,  all  Perfons  who  honour 
the  prefent  EfTay  with  their  Attention, 
will  not  diflike  any  Obje£tion,  merely 
becaufe  it  is  an  Obje6tion  ; but  regard  it 
with  Sedulity  and  Candour,  as  it  fo  inti- 
mately concerns  the  Welfare  of  Mankind. 

1.  Although  the  Feet  are  as  great  and 
important  an  Emunftory  as  any  in  the 
human  Body,  yet  it  has  never  been  pro- 
pofed,  as  I know  to  folicit  the  Difcharge 
from  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
repeated  as  a Rule,  particularly  in  the 
polite  World,  that  fupprefling  their  Dif- 
charge is  the^moft  certain  and  effectual 
Method  of  keeping  them  dry  and  free  from 
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Smell.  Hence,  old  Women  have  fet 
about  fuppreffing  the  Difcharge,  and  an 
unfufpe&ed  Fatality  mull  often  have 
overtaken  the  unwary  who  confided  in 
their  anile  Injun£tions. 
a.  I agree  that  dry  Feet  are  preferable  to 
moift : but  I affert  that  thofe  Means  which 
encreafe  their  Perfpiration  are  the  only 
which  can  poffibly  preferve  them  dry, 
and  prevent  their  fmelling  offenfively. 

Whether  the  Vapour  perfpired  from  the 
Feet  be  like  that  from  other  Parts  of  the 
Body,  as  I do  not  know  that  it  comes  but 
from  the  exhalent  Arteries  which  open  on 
their  Surface,  I cannot  determine;  though 
I am  convinced  that  the  Neceflity  of  Per- 
fpiration in  fome  Parts  of  the  Body  is  far 
more  indifpenfable  than  in  others.  Per- 
haps,aDiminution  orSufpenfion  of  Perfpi- 
ration in  other  Parts  is  more  readily  com- 
penfated  by  an  Increafe  of  Urine  than  in 
the  Feet. 

No  one  can  ferioufly  doubt  the  Impor- 
tance of  a free  Perfpiration  from  the  Feet. 
Keeping  them  in  warm  Water  has  fre- 
quently removed  Pains  and  even  Inflam- 
mations 
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mations  of  very  diftant  Parts:  and  a copious 
Difcharge  from  them  has  in  all  fuch  Cafes 
been  known  to  precede  the  Cure.  So 
that  if  the  Pain  and  Inflammation  were 
notcaufed  by  Sufpenfion  of  the  perfpir- 
ing  Faculty  of  the  Feet,  they  were  at  leafl 
certainly  cured  by  exciting  or  increafing 
it. 

b.  By  what  change  of  Clothing  then 
are  the  Feet  to  be  kept  dry  and  free  from 
Smell.  When  we  run,  and  when  we 
dance,  do  not  our  Feet  perfpire  much,  and 
do  not  the  Feet  of  fome  become  clammy 
andoffenfive  after  fuch  Exercifes,  within 
a fhort  Time,  notwithstanding  all  their 

Endeavours  to  prevent  it? Now,  all 

this  is  eafily  enough  anfwered.  In  Fa6t,  I 
have  anfwered  it  fully  already.  But,  I will 

anfwer  it  again  in  a fummary  Way. 1 

have  fliown  that  our  Body  perfpires  moft 
when  it  is  drieft,  and  that  it  is  preferved 
dry  by  wearing  fuch  a Covering  as  con- 
veys away  the  Vapour  perfpired  before 
it  has  Time  to  condenfe  into  a fluid  Form. 
Laftly,I  have  fhown  that  fuch  a Covering 
mult  be  woollen.  Therefore,  if  Perfons 
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wearing  Cotton,thread,or  filken  Stockings 
do  feel  a Coldnefs  and  Olamminefs,  and 
if  their  Feet  do  exhale  a difagreeable 
Smell;  I fay  it  is  becaufe  their  Stockings 
infteadof  conveying  the  Vapour  perfpired 
away  before  it  changes  its  Form,  abforb 
and  retain  it  in  Contaft  with  the  Skin,  in  a 
Heat  molt  favourable  to  Putrefa6tion,  and 
thus  obltrud  all  future  Perfpiration. 

I do  not  however  believe  that  our  Feet 
are  as  eafilv  kept  dry  as  our  Bodies.  For 
the  Vapour  of  the  Skin  after  palling  through 
even  worfled  Stockings  mull  in  fome 
Meafure  be  fecluded  from  the  Atmofphere 
by  the  Leather  of  the  Shoes.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  worfted  Stockings  convey  the 
Vapour  from  the  Feet,  and  do  not  readily 
retain  it  condenfed : fo  that  if  the  Vapour 
only  allume  a fluid  State,  on  the  Outfide 
of  the  Stockings,  between  them  and  the 
Shoes,  we  are  at  lead  more  likely  to  feel 
lefs  Coldnefs  and  Clamminefs  than  if  we 
wore  Stockings  which  more  readily  ab- 
forb Water  than  Vapour. 

But  the  molt  difagreeable  Senfation 
which  they  ever  feel,  whofe  Feet  fweat, 
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is  between  the  Toes.  Here  it  is  that  the 
more  fluid  Part  of  the  Sweat  being  abfor- 
bed,  leaves  the  grofs  and  glutinous  Part 
to  accumulate  and  putrefy.  This  I think 
can  only  be  prevented  by  prefenting  even 
to  the  Skin^  between  the  ToeSja  woollen 
Covering;  in  other  Words,  by  making 
our  Stockings  with  Toes,  as  we  do  our 
Gloves  with  Fingers. 
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